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" The day is advancing rapidly^ for so large is becoming the sphere 
of mutual co-operative work in the reforms that are going on^ that men 
who before would scarcely look at each other or wcUk on the same side 
of the street find themselves assembled on peace or temperance platformsy 
andy to their amazement^ when they see a brother there and look him 
over, he has neither horns nor hoofs. It is a great thing to bring 
men together, A procedure in this life that disintegrates and scatters 
men is not Christian, By and by^ when all the good that is in all the 
churches shall be confluent^ and when tnen shall help each other by all 
that they agree in ; when the things in which men agree — which are 
a hundred times more than those in which they disagree — shall come 
to the front and to the top^ there is moral power enough in this world 
to make an advance of ages as measured by the past ^ 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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WHY I DO NOT WRITE A PREFACE 

One reason why I don't write a Preface is because no 
one takes the trouble to read it through. Its utility, like 
the editor's leaderette, has, I am told, fallen out of 
estimation. 

If I wrote one, it would be necessary for me to 
explain why I have omitted such men as Roger Edwards, 
Constable Ellis of Llanfairfechan, Rector Griffiths of 
Merthyr, Professor Morgan, Thomas Jones, Samuel Roberts, 
and others. The responsibility for the selection made 
devolves upon myself. It is clear that all Welshmen of 
note in the Victorian Era could not have been included. 

My object has been to present the public with a fair 
representation of the makers of modern Wales on its 
religious and literary side. With this purpose in view 
I have selected certain types of men from every grade 
and every organisation. In Dr Lewis Edwards, Dr 
William Rees (Hiraethog), Rev. J. H. Evans (Cynfaen), 
Rev. R. Ellis (Cynddelw), and Dean Edwards of Bangor, 
we have the man of genius in each section. In Dr Owen 
Thomas, Dr Herber Evans, Dr John Thomas of Liverpool, 
Rev. John Evans (Eglwys Bach), Rev. Evan Thomas of 
Newport, and Archdeacon Griffiths of Neath, we have 
the great preacher. In Dr Thomas Charles Edwards 
and Dr Thomas of Pontypool we have the educationist. 

• • 
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In Dean Howell and Kilsby Jones we have the 
picturesque Welshman. In Bishop Hughes we have the 
organiser and administrator. 

If I took the trouble to write a Preface, I would be 
obliged to say that, according to my original plan, there 
should be four representatives of each religious body, but 
that, owing to unforeseen difficulties arising from the non- 
fulfilment, at the last moment, of solemn and sacred 
pledges, it has not been possible to carry out that plan 
as effectively as one would wish. Moreover, no Preface 
would be complete without a declaration of impartiality 
on the part of the Editor. In this work I know no 
creed, no sect, no party, no politics. I only know the 
spirit of brotherhood and appreciation of all who have 
laboured for the elevation of the Welsh, in knowledge, in 
morals, in opportunity for service, and in all the elements 
that distinguish a brave and religious people. Such a 
conception will, naturally, have no value to those who 
believe in the " One-stave-is-the-barrel " theory. It was 
Dr Parker, I believe, who said that we must take the 
statistics of ten thousand ages before we know the exact 
value of a day. We cannot truly estimate the forces 
that have operated in the weal and in the woe of the 
Principality without taking into account the work and 
influence of the various religious bodies. In so far as 
the Mother Church has laboured for a larger humanity 
and the preservation of the spiritual imagination, I am 
her devoted follower. In the same sense, and to the 
same degree, I am a Baptist, a Calvinistic Methodist, a 
Wesleyan, and a Congregationalist. In the things in 
which they touch Jesus, I touch them. And there is in 
his work a mark of unconscious fellowship, which shows 
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that the principle of sympathy is at work, and that men, 
even in spite of themselves, are coming closer together. 
There is likewise evidence of unconscious obedience to 
sacred purposes, though dimly discerned — dimly discerned 
through the prejudices of race, of education, and of 
association— dimly discerned through the limits of the 
range of knowledge imposed upon us by God Himself 
How these men differed in their methods, ideals, moral 
perceptions, and mental constitution ! How seemingly 
disorganised they were ! Yet, there is one dominant line 
through it all. When looked at from the right per- 
spective, what a glorious pageant they make! Verily, 
herein is the inspiration of God. 

The study of this work in the spirit in which it was 
conceived and executed will enable the reader to see 
what grand and chivalrous souls there are in the great 
Catholic Church of Christ — souls that will stand among 
the accepted princes of God. 

In writing a Preface it would be necessary to inform 
those who count time by the sectarian clock that such 
a work is entirely outside their province. They would 
even tear off the moss from the graves of the mighty 
dead who did not look at truth and life from the same 
angle as themselves. They are ever ready with their 
bayonet to pierce anybody who may differ from them 
in mode of thought or worship. But when we consider 
the infinite variation of men's genius, this sectarian 
attempt to compel all men to see alike in the realm of 
universal truth is not only useless, but it strikes at 
the very foundation of that liberty which the sectarian 
claims as his birthright. There can be no objection to 
sectarianism so long as it behaves itself. Let there be 
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of the coming union of men, said : " What whispers are 
these, O lands, running ahead of you, passing under the 
seas? Are all nations communing? Is there going to 
be but one heart to the globe?" 

J. Vyrnwy Morgan. 



127 Claude Road, 

Cardiff, 14M September 190 
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WELSH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 
IN THE VICTORIAN ERA 



THE VICTORIAN ERA 

What the age of Pericles was to Greece, what that of 
Ix>uis XIV. was to France, and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was to Germany, the Victorian Era 
was to Wales. It was the era when public opinion — 
both political and social — was organised for the first 
time. Feelings and convictions the people had had, 
but they were afraid to express them. It was the era 
when Wales was really precipitated into the national 
mould — the era when the people, as a body, became 
conscious of the fact that they had a mission in life — 
a constructive mission, characterised by peace and 
good will — and were beginning to learn the best methods 
for its realisation. Not that the sentiment of nationality 
can be said to be the product of this. Caesar, Augustine, 
and Edward I. discovered it, and that in rather an 
advanced stage. Centuries of wars, bribing, and blandish- 
ment failed to crush it. It was in the very blood and 
sinew of the people. But this sentiment was never 
organised and expressed on such broad national lines, 
with such intelligence and such force, as during the period 
in question. 

A 



2 WELSH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 

The ante- Victorian periods are not without their 
great qualities. In sheer native ability, in understanding, 
in intellectuality, and in spiritual earnestness, they are 
comparable to any. For instance, there is the Pulpit. 
The history of Venice and of Rome, we are told, can be 
traced by their monuments. What, then, is the most 
enduring monument to the glory of Wales? Not her 
philosophy, for little philosophy she has, as such ; not 
her science, for though she has produced several men 
who have distinguished themselves in the fields of 
science, philosophy, and philology, it cannot be said 
that she has produced a natural scientist or a historian 
of first-class merit. But in pulpit power she stands 
second to no race since apostolic days. Preaching has 
filled a higher place in the life of Wales than even 
in the life - of modern England. The standard of 
preaching is also different. The English sermon is 
often an essay, or a lecture, or an address — the very 
antithesis of a Welsh sermon. The nearest parallel 
to the ideal Welsh sermon that I can think of is the 
type which prevails among the priests of the modern 
High Church school. It is a very notable feature 
in Welsh preaching that the academic and popular 
elements are intimately blended. In power to move 
and thrill a mixed audience, a first-class popular Welsh 
preacher has no rival. He stands alone, for he is a 
perfect artist in the presentation of his theme. First 
of all, there is a lucid and intelligent exposition of the 
text ; then the preacher seizes upon some great 
moving principle ; then that principle is gradually 
unfolded and applied in its various bearings to the 
different moods, needs, and sins of the hour. At last 
come the application and peroration. Time is very 
essential to him. He may need an hour, or more, but 
he must have it. In sustained flights of imagination 
Christmas Evans was unequalled. That is unquestioned 
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and unquestionable. To narrow him down to themes 
in which certain truths and restraints were needed 
would be to cripple him. Imagination in him was 
in a sort of wild and fearful luxuriance. Everything 
was terrific, even phantasmal, like the visions of the 
night. For creating new worlds and for depicting 
cohorts of angels circling through illimitable skies, 
there was none like him. Yet the man who lived so 
long on such good terms with the imagination could 
not always live at peace with concrete humanity. 
John Elias was master in the art of eloquence, and 
Williams of the Wern combined in himself the philo- 
sopher, the metaphysician, and the marvellous orator. 
They had no coherent philosophic system of study, and 
in the modern sense of the term were comparatively 
uneducated ; but those who heard them were struck 
dumb with surprise. Men and women who had defied 
every dispensation cried and swooned. In dramatic 
genius, subtle analytical power, oratorical ability, and the 
genius to present a theme in a manner adapted to the 
needs and the temperament of the people, these 
preachers were perfect artists, and their influence 
upon the people was almost magical. Then add to 
this their fidelity to Evangelical principles, their rever- 
ence for humanity, their loyalty to Christ, their high 
and noble character, consistently maintained through the 
trying circumstances of comparative and even absolute 
poverty and discomfort — for they were disgracefully paid 
— their unconscious humility, self-denial, and devotion to 
the good of their country ! Such men would only need 
one requisition to raise them to the highest rank of 
heroism — namely, persecution, without which, as Plato 
observed, no man could ever be exalted above his 
fellows. 

It was in the ante-Victorian period that Sir John 
Phillips of Picton Castle, and Griffith Jones of Llan- 
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ddowror, and Madame Bevan, established Welsh charity 
and circulating schools, which Thomas Charles of Bala 
in 1785 revived, eventually in 1794 converting them into 
what is now known as Sunday Schools. But two years 
previously Morgan John Rhys, of Hengoed, a Baptist 
minister, had started Sunday Schools in his own neigh- 
bourhood, providing a small text-book for their use. 
Calvinistic Methodism — a most powerful factor in the 
shaping of Welsh national life — was founded before 
Victoria ascended the throne, having been constituted a 
distinct religious body in 181 1. 

From the date of the annexation of Wales in 1536 
to the accession of Queen Victoria to the throne in 1837, 
Wales gave birth to men and movements of distinction* 
Sir John Price was a son of the first period ; and from 
his pen, in the year 1546, came our first printed translation 
of the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments. He 
was a noted antiquarian, and the reputed author of the 
petition to the throne praying for the annexation of 
Wales to England. That annexation brought the Welsh 
into closer touch with the institutions of Norman England ; 
but it did not result in assimilation, notwithstanding the 
fact that that was the governing principle of all British 
legislation affecting Wales during that period. The Welsh 
preserved their language, their religion, and their identity ; 
and their history, which was British up to the sixth cen- 
tury, is their own. The Welsh gentry did what they could 
to Anglicise themselves by adopting English methods, 
ideas, and habits, but the masses of the people lived a 
life of their own ; and there are peculiarities in the Welsh 
character that are worth preserving — devotion, spirituality, 
imagination, hospitality, talent for religion, and talent 
for political science. 

However, we have chosen the Victorian Era as the 
basis of this work, because, in a general sense, it stands 
supreme among all other Welsh eras. It is the halcyon 
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era of the Principality. We never had such a group of 
men remarkable for their originality, eloquence, patriotism, 
knowledge, and force of character — veritable iconoclasts, 
seers, constructors, up-buildcrs, ice-cutters. To read such 
a list of great worthies is enough to take away the 
breath of men who are simply endowed with nothing 
beyond the ordinary form of intellectual force. 

It was also an era of greater elevation. Stormier 
eras there have been — the era of John Penry the martyr, 
and that of Howell Harris, the Boanerges of the eighteenth 
century Revival ; the era of the sword and the protracted 
strife for independence ; the era of intrigue and insurrec- 
tion ; the era of inter-tribal strifes, that affected not only 
the prospects and destiny of the people, but also their 
morals, in that they engendered general disregard for 
social order, produced open defiance of all authority, and 
made the people unmindful even of the decencies of 
civilised life. 

Broadly speaking, the Victorian Era stands out with 
peculiar brilliancy. It is more pregnant with great events. 
There is a larger unfolding of intelligence among the 
common people, and a more general awakening of the higher 
feelings of the nation. Not that the beginnings of the 
modern higher life of Wales can be traced to it ; they are 
to be found early in the seventeenth century, strengthened 
and intensified later on in the first and immediately 
succeeding religious revivals, which practically revolu- 
tionised the country — revivals which cannot be interpreted 
merely as manifestations of Dissent, but as the new birth 
of a nation's intellectual life. The Victorian Era was 
practically the era of the inauguration of the Welsh 
newspaper press. It is true that, as early as 1814, a 
most laudable attempt was made by that noble and 
enlightened patriot, the Rev. Joseph Harris ("Gomer"), 
of Swansea, to run a Welsh newspaper, called Seren 
Garner^ which, afler the issue of eighty -five weekly 
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numbers, and the loss of ;£'i,ooo to the editor and the 
publisher (David Jenkins), was suspended, to be re-started 
as a magazine in 1818; but when, in 1843, Dr William 
Rees ("Gwilym Hiraethog") started to edit and issue Yr 
Amserau {The Times), Welsh newspaper journalism 
began in grim earnest — soon to be a tremendous power 
in politics and social economy. Then the pen actually 
took the place of the sword, and literature became the 
battlefield of the people. The struggle for the vindication 
of the learning and genius of the race was substituted for 
the struggle for independence. The Victorian Era marks 
the earliest statutory recognition of the Welsh language 
in civil affairs. Ten days after her accession — 30th June 
1837 — Queen Victoria signed a bill which sanctioned the 
substitution of Welsh for English in the words of the 
declaration and contract which made marriage legal in 
Wales. It was during her reign that Bishop Hughes of St 
Asaph, the father of the present Bishop of Llandaff, was 
appointed — the first Welsh-speaking Bishop for a period 
of 150 years; a man who did honour to his country and 
nation. It was also during her reign that the first Welsh- 
speaking judge was appointed, in the person of Judge 
Gwilym Williams, and events have amply justified 
the step. During this period the resuscitated National 
Eisteddfod brought about the great modern revival of 
the Welsh language. It was a period when the control 
of Parliamentary representation and the direction of 
public affairs were transferred from the hands of the 
Whigs and the nobility to the hands of the people. In 
that era there arose a new set of men, and there came 
into existence a new kind of life. There was a breaking 
up of the old austerer virtues, and a deterioration in the 
tough, good old fibre of the people ; there was also a 
gradual softening of the strict discipline of the old 
Puritan ideal. In matters of food and clothing the 
Welshman fell from the simplicity of his old and long- 
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lived ancestors. He cared less for spoon food and for 
clothing made of home-spun cloth and coloured flannel. 
He began to leave his rural retreat for the great city, 
and to take his share in the battle for bread, power, and 
politics. He looked with longing eyes to the great 
seats of learning in England, that he might equip and 
place himself on a more equal footing with his enter- 
prising Saxon neighbour. A nation that has few moments 
of contact with other nations cannot expect to grow 
and to increase in wisdom and in knowledge. True 
grandeur of mind comes by association. The preserva- 
tion of our identity as a people is an object worthy of 
attention and of sacrifice, for though we lack some of 
the qualities which distinguish other nations, we have 
attributes which they have not ; but this preservation 
cannot be secured by isolation. Let us preserve our 
speciality of character, but let us strengthen and refine 
it by contact with other minds and other movements. 
This policy of detachment has been an expensive one 
for the Welsh. It has checked their progress as a 
people for many generations. Nonconformity, while it 
means separation from all state patronage and endow- 
ment, cannot surely mean social narrowness, intellectual 
separation, and obscurity. It is in this matter that we 
notice a very encouraging change in the trend of Welsh 
life and thought in the Victorian Era. The conscious- 
ness seems to have grown, not only upon the leaders, 
but upon the great masses of the people, that power, 
success, and achievement could not come in the old 
way, but by fellowship. And among the good omens 
of the Victorian Era there stands out this one omen 
in bold and grand relief — the breaking up of old racial 
antipathies and prejudices ; the emancipation of the 
people from the old grooves in which they had lived. 

There came also a change over the pulpit life of Wales. 
The preaching of the fan, of the axe, and of eternal 
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torment, which undoubtedly did much for the emancipa- 
tion and purification of the people in the earlier stages of 
their life, gave way to preaching of a more tender and 
winning kind. As to higher criticism, its influence is nil. 
Moreover, there was a change of conception regarding the 
function of the pulpit. Ministers began to identify them- 
selves with questions of general interest. They emphasised 
the symptoms of social disquietude. They echoed, and in 
many instances actually initiated, the cry for better laws, 
better social conditions, greater liberty, and a larger 
measure of self-government ; so that to be a Noncon- 
formist practically meant to be a Liberal. They were 
intensely conservative in matters of theology and religion, 
but grew daily more radical in the region of political 
science. The only sects that did not assume the political 
rSle were the Calvinistic Methodists and the Wesleyan 
Methodists, and they remain to this day the least 
political. 

It may be stated that the trend of much of the work 

and preaching of the modern pulpit in Wales is socialistic 
in character, and indirectly political. One might ask, and 
that to some purpose, " What has become of Hell ? " 
" What has become of Heaven ? " There is not only a 
change of conception, but a change of attention. The 
people are being urged to concentrate their mind upon the 
material side of their life. It is not a very common thing 
among the younger generation of Welsh preachers to make 
strong personal references to such men as Mr Chamberlain 
and Mr Balfour. Such conduct reminds one of the monk 
who was so enraged at that remarkable satirical work en- 
titled " Encomium Moriae," or " Praise of Folly," written by 
Erasmus, that he went to the extent of buying a picture 
of Erasmus, and hanging it up in his study that he might 
daily have the pleasure of spitting at it.^ This protest, 

* These patriots and statesmen have rendered their country dis- 
tinguished services, and should be treated with respect. 
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we are told, is the voice of conscience, and silence would be 

criminal. Yes, and angels turn away in disgust because it 

is partisanship and politics ; and instead of standing up 

for the right, in the inspiration of malignant passion, and 

indeed in every moral result, it is standing up for the devil. 

The Church has tried conscience for many generations, and 

it has given us about one hundred and fifty denominations, 

marking its path with blood and more separations than 

even civil governments. But there are many consciences : 

there is the aesthetical conscience, the superstitious, the 

conceited, the obstinate and despotic. But there is none 

more unmanageable, perhaps, and capable of such rudeness, 

as the conceited conscience ; it becomes a law to itself, 

and excommunicates by criticism. But there is a rule of 

decency even in controversy. We may believe that « 

public man is mistaken in his views. We may believe that 

he is inconsistent with his former self, and that he does 

not have sufficient regard for our views and convictions ; 

but we have no right to utilise a privileged position in 

order to cast discredit upon his name, especially when 

those who differ from us have no opportunity to reply. 

The greater our charity, the stronger our position. Indeed, 

catholicity demands difference of opinion and judgment 

as the basis of the condition of its charity. Dignified 

opposition is manly, and often necessary, but it should be 

dignified. Moreover, every man speaks according to his 

quality. As to the question of utilising the pulpit for the 

discussion of social and political problems, there can be no 

doubt of one thing, that the man who indulges in it cannot 

do it long with impunity. Men like Dr John Clifford and 

Dr Aked may be trusted to deal with labour, social, and 

economic questions, for the reason that they understand 

them, and have the ability to present them in an intelligent 

manner with a conscience void of offence. Not that the 

gift of preaching in Wales is dead or smothered. We 

have to-day men of whom no Welshman need ever be 
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to safeguard the rights of Nonconformists in Wales with 
regard to education. 

In the same year Mr William Williams, M.P. for 
Coventry, induced the House of Commons to appoint a 
commission to enquire into the state of education in 
Wales, and the facilities for working - men to acquire a 
knowledge of English. The result of their enquiries was 
published in 1847, and it may be said that generations 
will elapse before the effect of that Report upon the 
nation will be forgotten. It demonstrated the deplorable 
fact that, out of a population of 1,045,958 for Wales and 
Monmouth, no more than 80,361 children in the whole of 
the four dioceses attended school. The enquiry became 
known among the Welsh people as " The Treason of the 
Blue Books " (" Brad y Llyfrau Gleision "). In that valuable 
work called " The Welsh People," jointly written by Dr John 
Rhys of Oxford and Mr Brynmor Jones, K.C., M.P., we 
note the following in regard to this enquiry : " Temporarily, 
perhaps, the cause of Welsh education was prejudiced 
by the introduction of sectarian and social questions 
into their reports ; but, on the whole, the very fact that 
attention was drawn to the state of education in Wales 
in a very forcible manner was ultimately productive of 
good." 

It is hardly too much to say that the chief event in 
the special history of Wales during the last fifty years has 
been the modern educational movement, which has culmi- 
nated in the system now existing, and which may be traced 
directly to the agitation produced by the observations of 
the commissioners. 

With regard to the present system, the nation owes 
a debt of gratitude to such men as Dr Lewis Edwards of 
Bala, also Dr Thomas Charles Edwards, the late David 
Davies, Esq., M.P., of Llandinam, and chiefly to Sir 
Hugh Owen. Space does not permit us to give a detailed 
account of Sir Hugh Owen's efforts in connection with 
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the Aberystwyth University College, which was opened in 
November 1872. We only quote what his biographer says: 

" Without Sir Hugh Owen, the college at Aberystwyth 
might never have been established, without him it most 
certainly would never have been maintained. At one 
period the gloom of impending extinction gathered thick 
around it Its best friends began to fear for the future, 
and it became evident that, unless somebody would take 
upon his shoulders the burden of providing the college 
with funds, the closing of its door was only a question of 
time. In this dark hour Sir Hugh Owen stepped forward, 
abandoned his position in the Civil Service, and devoted 
his time to this work. It is therefore no exaggeration to 
say that to Sir Hugh Owen Wales owes the existence of 
the college at Aberystwyth." 

It may be said that the educational system of Wales 
at the present moment is nearer perfection than any 
other in Great Britain. This wonderful movement began 
among the people themselves. It is a proof of the love 
of the Welsh people for education. 

Mr Gladstone, speaking at Nottingham, in 1877, made 
the following observations : — 

" Let me point to another case with which I am 
personally acquainted, to show you that wherever primary 
education is loved, the higher education must be loved and 
taught also. With no assistance at all from any public 
fund of any kind, they (the people of Wales) have within 
the last five or six years founded a large and important 
college at Aberystwyth. Is it possible for you to have a 
stronger proof that the existence of a love for primary 
education does lead on, and must lead on, to every great 
effort for the establishment of higher education ? " 

Since those words were spoken, the great scheme of 
secondary education has taken firm root in the Principality, 
and is now crowned by the establishment of the Welsh 
University. 
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with a circulation of at least 50,000 per week. There are 
about 35 monthly periodicals, and several quarterly and 
bi-monthly reviews. Welsh readers to-day spend ;£'200,ooo 
per annum on strictly Welsh literature; not on daily 
papers or novels, but on solid literature. Besides, they 
support two English morning papers, six English evening 
papers, and over eighty English weeklies. 

Another striking change which came over the Welsh 
during the Victorian Era was in the character of their 
patriotism. Hitherto it had been retrospective. When 
the poet sang, he sang of bygone days. His poetry 
voiced a very remote emotion, full of vague regret and 
sad longings, and occasionally with a tinge of vindictive- 
ness about it far removed from life and the considerations 
of life. However prosaic his present, he had a heroic past 
— Howell Dda, Llewelyn, Owen Glyndwr, and John Penry. 
Its tendency, if not its aim, was to preserve the old martial 
spirit of his ancestors, to foster the exclusive disposition so 
characteristic of the nation. There was a consciousness of 
defeat, and a lingering desire to avenge it ; and when he 
sang, it was in the minor key. But in the Victorian Era 
his patriotism assumed a prospective hue — the onward look 
was substituted for the backward one. He began to think 
of the golden days to come, he began to reflect upon the 
possibilities of his people, and to feel that, on the whole, 
connection with the British Empire was not altogether a 
curse. 

True, the symbol of Great Britain is a lion. Men have 
considered that the symbol that typifies the national life 
should be borrowed from animal violence, but it cannot 
be justly denied that the tendency and effect of British 
religion, British literature, and British policy, on the whole, 
has been to develop a higher nationality everywhere. 
The British, better than any other people, have solved the 
problem of uniting individualism with organisation. On 
their colonies and their possessions around the earth the 
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British have bestowed a government which has been con- 
ducive to their growth and enlightenment. Great Britain 
stands as no other country stands in relation to the 
great famih'es of men. She is the peer of the most power- 
ful empires, bound to guard her heritage, and to transmit 
its blessings to others. She is the sovereign of weaker 
tribes, obligated to develop latent human forces. Again, 
she stands as the mother of many daughters, loyal in their 
affection. To her is given the task, so far-reaching and 
so complex, of moulding new worlds into sober freedom, 
not by right of control, but by educational and spiritual 
quickening. Her only rival is the United States of 
America ; but in that wonderful land, so vast in territory 
and so boundless in resources, liberty is more in name 
than in reality. Her judicial system is corrupt and oppres- 
sive. Her cities are the worst governed in the world 
Justice is more of a theoretical than of a practical quality. 
They sadly lack in the genius for colonisation. The 
miners of Pennsylvania are serfs compared with British 
miners. Qualification for service is political, not personal. 
Booker Washington, a distinguished orator, educationalist, 
and philanthropist in America, can secure accommodation 
only in two or three hotels all over the American continent, 
and even then is not allowed to dine in public rooms, and 
that on account of the colour of his skin ; still, a large 
and an increasing section of the American people, both 
North and South, are inclined to grant the negroes 
some share in the development and guidance of their 
national life. What has Mr James Bryce, M.P., to say 
to the common disregard of parental authority, and to 
the increasing tendency to exaggerate individualism even 
to the point of lawlessness ? Then, what about the ease 
with which American people can procure divorces? And, 
what is worse still, there seems to be no common demand 
for a remedy, and no apparent statesmanship capable of 
supplying that remedy. Upon the question of re-marriage 

B 
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of divorced parties, the American State utters no voice. 
These scandals, which have brought such disgrace upon 
the American people, must and will remain until the 
Constitution of the United States is so amended that 
Congress can legislate, and the Federal Courts alone 
adjudicate upon the matter. 

In Great Britain, notwithstanding all her faults, there 
is more personal, social, and political freedom than in any 
country on the surface of the earth, and it would be vain 
to cpntest the fact that Wales has gained more than 
she has lost by her connection with the British Empire, 
and our people are beginning to realise the truth of the 
situation. Two great forces have been at work — 
centripetal and centrifugal. The more autonomous 
Wales becomes, the more loyal she is to the throne. 
And the old idea that democracy is incompatible with 
monarchical government has practically disappeared from 
the imagination of the people. This does not imply 
that there is to be any abatement in the demand 
for the recognition of every distinctive Wesh ideal, 
aspiration, and characteristic. The conflict will be 
maintained, and Wales to-day is in a better position 
than at any previous stage in her history to enforce 
her rights, and the sooner our statesmen recognise this 
the better. 

Italy and Germany became one, not by an oppressive 
and artificial uniformity, but by a many-sided federal 
unity. English statesmen have for generations laboured 
under the mistaken notion that all people within the 
jurisdiction of the British Empire ought to be content 
to be governed by, and conform to, purely English ideas. 
But in the reign of the late Queen there was a change. 
Whereas the Welsh people in previous time had 
been content with their lot, during the middle and 
the latter half of the era they seemed to become 
conscious of their identity and of their mission, and 
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began to claim in a constitutional manner that the 
distinctive life of Wales should not only be fostered 
by the people themselves, but should obtain govern- 
mental recognition. 

To-day we claim for Wales representation on the 
Royal Shield, Standard, and currency of the United 
Kingdom. Wales is the only nation in Europe that has 
no distinctive blazon to exhibit to the world. There is 
room for it on the Royal Standard. The sign Welshmen 
task for is Arthur's dragon, or Rhodri's lions. They 
claim that either one of these should stand beside the 
chosen ensigns of the other three nations composing the 
United Kingdom. It is not an unreasonable request ; and 
it is asked as a pledge of peace and loyalty to an ancient 
foe, as well as an acknowledgment of the distinctive 
identity of the Welsh people. There is going on in Wales 
at the present moment a strong agitation for the recog- 
nition of Wales as an integral unit, requiring separate 
treatment in legislation and administration. For this 
change in the quality of Welsh patriotism, our gratitude 
is due to the men who form the subjects of the articles in 
this book, and also to such men as the Rev. Walter Davies 
(" Gwallter Mechain "), the Rev. T. Price ("Carnhuanawc "), 
Henry Richard, Thomas Ellis, and others. If patriotism is 
to bring forth worthy fruit, it must ally itself with reason, 
and walk in the path of duty. Patriotism is an imagina- 
tive as well as a moral quality, and without imagination 
it will always be of a sordid and melancholy kind. The 
thoughtful patriot, while looking back on history, will not 
only discern the wrong and the accidental confusion, but 
he will also discover the latent meaning and providential 
purpose; and under the influence of such discernment, 
petty resentment and gloomy contemplations will give 
place to a sounder love of country, and a passion for its 
advancement in education and knowledge. The true 
patriot cannot forget the past, but he remembers only to 
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teach the lessons it bequeathes, and not to forge bolts of 
vengeance upon irresponsible heads. For this reason we 
welcome the change that has come over Welsh patriotism, 
for it has grown to see the faults and failures of the nation, 
and in what respect it can be trained and educated for the 
destiny that is in store for it Not that we expect the 
Welsh, as a race, to attain to a very great distinction in 
war and in imperial power; but there are ample proofs 
that, by proper training, and under wise leaders, the Welsh 
people, with all their superior appreciation of poetry, 
music, religion, liberty, and education, are bound to 
make a substantial contribution towards the production 
and formation of that finished race of men, composed 
of every nation's best, which ethnological science has 
ventured to predict shall, sooner or later, make its 
appearance. 

Among the changes which took place in the sphere 
of religion, it is impossible to ignore the Presbyterianising 
of Independency. Long and bitter was the controversy 
between the advocates of the old form of Independency 
and the advocates of what is termed Congregationalism, and 
which is more or less synonymous with Presbyterianism. 
S. R. (Samuel Roberts), J. R. (John Roberts), and G. R. 
(Griffith Roberts) — three noted brothers of wonderful 
ability and strong convictions — fought for the individual 
right of each church. Mozart said of Handel, " When he 
chooses, he can strike like a thunderbolt." So when these 
men protested and fought, they stirred the denomination 
to its very depths ; while, on the other hand, Dr John 
Thomas of Liverpool, a man of unblemished character 
and remarkable attainments, led the opposite side. He 
and his followers went in for organised Congregationalism, 
while J. R. fought for the old Independent position — 
individualism, with the unity of the spirit. But the 
fortunes of war, however, went in favour of Presbyterianism 
in Independency. The Welsh Independent Churches and 
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ministry during the latter part of the Victorian Era lost 
much of their distinctive character, and became more and 
more Presbyterian ised in tone, form, and administration ; 
they are now less individual, and more collective. As 
regards the English Congregational Churches in Wales, 
composed chiefly of those members of Welsh Churches who 
prefer to worship in what is to them the more familiar 
Saxon tongue, they have practically given up their 
independent, individual position, and are lost in county 
and denominational organisations. Whereas it used to 
be a cardinal principle in the Congregational Churches of 
Wales that the final authority in matters of morals, policy, 
and organisation was invested in the individual church, it 
has come to pass that the quarterly meeting, the associa- 
tion, and the union have by degrees, and in various ways, 
divested the churches of much of their individual rights. 
In this controversy between the old and the new school — a 
controversy which oftentimes degenerated into the most 
scandalous enmities — many a reputation was clouded, and 
some of the leading parties fell short, sadly short, of the 
standard they had set up for the moral measurement of 
others. Henry Ward Beecher, who probably shook hands 
with more people than any man during the nineteenth 
century, was a great believer in the completeness and 
sufficiency of every local church for all its economies. 
Speaking once in London he said : " I believe in the 
common sense of common people, and, above all, in the 
common sense of Christ's called, that they are able to take 
care of anything that needs care in the local church ; that 
they can do it better than any one else can do it for them." 
To seek advice in times of trial is commendable, but to 
forfeit one's liberty of action in deference to organised 
opinion is to strike at the root of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of local freedom and independence. But the 
argument of the new school was that the tendency of the 
times was towards combination and central authority, and 
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there seemed to be some fateful power working in that 
direction.^ 

With regard to the progress of temperance in Wales, 
it should be stated that the organised temperance move- 
ment reached the Principality a few years before the 
Victorian Era. While the total abstinence cause did 
not have its existence in Wales, its chief features have 
throughout been peculiarly Welsh. Several town societies 
were formed in the early *3o's, a few of which continue 
to this day. The old Gwent a Morgannwg Society 
appears to have been the first attempt at the formation 
of a provincial organisation. This society fell asleep for 
a time, but was resuscitated in 1885 as the South Wales 
and Monmouthshire Temperance Association. The most 
prominent workers in connection with the revived organisa- 
tion were — Aid. Thomas Williams, J. P., Merthyr (first 
president) ; Mr Henry Phillips, J.P., Newport ; Mr W. L. 
Daniel, Merthyr (present president) ; Rev. W. I. Morris, 
Pontypridd ; Dr John Pugh, Cardiff; and the Rev. Morris 
Morgan, Swansea (secretary). The North Wales Temper- 
ance Association during later years became a power for 
good in the Northern Counties under the guidance of 
the late Rev. J. Eiddon Jones, Bangor (secretary). 

The United Kingdom Alliance, which was formed in 
Manchester in 1853 to deal with the legislative aspect 
of the movement, carried its operations into Wales by 
subsidising local societies and appointing its own repre- 
sentatives, among whom might be named the Rev. 
Richard Jones, Llanidloes ; Mr W. Thomas, Bangor ; 
Plenydd (Mr H. J. Williams), in the North ; and Dr Amos 
Scholfield, Councillor E. Beavan, J. P., and the Rev. J. 
Tertius Phillips, in the South. 

1 The Baptist body in Wales is really the most independent of all 
the bodies, though there is a strong movement to Presbyterianise it. 
So far, however, the old school has held its ground, but the probability 
is, that the juggernaut of the hour will eventually crush it. 
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Early in 187 1 the Good Templar Order was intro- 
duced into Wales. For many years it was a great power 
in the land, and it still wields a wide influence. Some 
of the best temperance reformers in Wales were trained 
in connection with this order. Good Templary had much 
to do in bringing about the passing of the Welsh Sunday 
Closing Act, so well steered through the House of 
Commons by the late Mr John Roberts, M.P., father of 
Mr J. Herbert Roberts, who is known as " The Temperance 
Member for Wales." 

The temperance benefit societies, the Independent 
Order of Rechabites, and the Independent Order of the 
Sons of Temperance, have been most successful in teach- 
ing thrift to the people. Two Welshmen — Mr Councillor 
T. Jones Parry, of Clydach, Abergavenny, and Mr Fred 
W. Brett, of Cardiff — have held the highest office in the 
kingdom in the first-named order. 

The Blue Ribbon Movement in the *8o's swept 
through the country, and added thousands to the ranks 
of teetotalers. As a result of this wave, many temperance 
societies were formed in connection with the churches, 
the leading denominations eventually forming their own 
organisations, much to the joy of such early pioneers of 
the movement as the Rev. D. Phillips, Swansea ; Dr John 
Thomas, Liverpool ; Dr Abel J. Parry, and others. Bands 
of Hope and later organisations, such as the British 
Women's Temperance Association, the North Wales 
Women's Temperance Union, the South Wales Women's 
Temperance Union, led by the indomitable Cranogwen, 
and the Commercial Temperance League, have all helped 
to place Wales in a position to demand still further 
temperance legislation, in advance of and separate from 
the other parts of the kingdom. 

This review would not be complete without special 
reference to the revival of the historic spirit in Wales. 
This movement cannot be said to be a distinctly Welsh 
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movement, neither can it be said to be English. It is 
really of German origin, but the fact that Wales has 
taken it up so energetically is another proof of the 
emancipation of the Welsh intellect from its old, narrow, 
and exclusive groove. There is not only a desire, but 
a determination to get at the facts of Welsh history, 
irrespective of sentiment and tradition. All history is 
difficult, but Welsh history is exceptionally so. Indeed, 
dpwn to the present century, myth and imaginative 
narration have characterised the most precious literatures, 
not only Welsh, but history in general. Lately, however, 
it has become more realistic. Now even fiction is photo- 
graphic in quality. Theory and speculation are almost 
universally discredited. Broad and hasty generalisations 
from few particulars excite nothing but ridicule and con- 
tempt. There is a melancholy uncertainty about the early 
history and movements of the Kymry, but we have a body 
of men to-day who are prosecuting the work of historical 
research in a scientific spirit, with the view of eliminating 
all superstition, exaggeration, and tradition. For evidence 
of the existence of this historic spirit, we refer to Professor 
J. E. Lloyd's books on the early history of the Prin- 
cipality ; the researches of Dr Gwenogfryn Evans ; 
the series of classical works published by the Guild of 
Graduates of our new university ; " The Wars of Edward 
I.," by John Morris, M.A.; papers on the Puritan and Evan- 
gelical movements in Wales, by the Rev. T. Shankland, 
Welsh Librarian of Bangor ; and principally to the works 
of that distinguished scholar and philologist, Dr John 
Rhys, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. Mr O. M. 
Edwards, M.A., of Oxford, has also made a very sub- 
stantial contribution to this movement. So has Professor 
Anwyl, M.A., of Aberystwyth. Mention must also be 
made of the works of Mr J. Romilly Allen on Celtic 
art, and to the vast mass of lore collected in the 
" Archaeologia Cambrensis," 1845 to date. 
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We cannot ignore the Disestablishment question in 
Wales. It does not at the present moment occupy the 
place it once did, and the historic or philosophic explana- 
tion of this fact is to be found, on the religious side, in 
the wonderful effect of the Oxford Movement upon Welsh 
life and thought. That movement was a God-send to 
the Established Church in Wales, for the clergy became 
increasingly active and useful. They abounded in works 
of charity, and gave a wonderful impetus to projects of a 
humanitarian character. Their devoted and unselfish 
efforts made an impression upon the minds and hearts of 
the people, and softened the asperity with which Welsh- 
men had regarded the Church. One of the objects of the 
Oxford Movement was to make the services of the Church 
more aesthetic, more devotional, and to regain the confid- 
ence and affection of the people, and in this it certainly 
succeeded. It appealed to their imagination, and produced 
a revival of the romantic spirit. To a very great degree 
it nullified the efforts of the Disestablishment party. The 
Rev. Constable Ellis, M.A., of Llanfairfechan, was among 
the first to be influenced by this movement. His example 
was followed by a great number of the younger generation 
of the clergy, and to-day there are signs that it has worked 
its way into some of the most isolated and exclusive parts 
of the country. It had the effect of restoring order and 
dignity to the form of worship in the Episcopalian Church. 
It also greatly encouraged the aesthetic and ceremonial 
element, though the old Evangelical spirit was nobly and 
faithfully preserved within the Church by the attitude and 
influence of such men as Dean Howell of Wrexham, Rev. 
John Griffiths of Merthyr, and Archdeacon Griffiths of 
Neath. The late Dean Edwards of Bangor, the great 
champion and defender of the Church in that era, was 
a man noted for his spirituality, and possessed great 
intellectual attainments. His ideal was to sing the 
Church back into the heart of the Welsh nation, and 
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this ideal he prosecuted with vigour, intelligence, and 
enthusiasm worthy of himself and the great historic 
Church of which he was such a distinguished ornament ; 
and it gives us pleasure to bear testimony to the fact 
that in the mother Church in Wales to-day there is a 
body of intellectual and high-souled men, who are a 
credit to the Establishment and to the country. Still, 
one would wish that they were, as a body, better informed, 
especially as to Wales and her people. Very few books 
they buy and read. There is no doubt that the majority 
of the clergy are becoming more national in their 
sympathies ; and there is a growing disposition to give 
preferment to Welsh-speaking clergymen. As one 
evidence of this we need but quote the words of the 
Archdeacon of St Asaph, the Venerable David Evans, 
in his visitation charge at Ruthin lately. Referring to 
the present Revival, he said : — 

" It was a work that demanded not only sympathy, 
but their prayers. Was the Church to remain inactive? 
Were they to repeat the mistakes of the past, and in 
silent self-sufficiency to ignore the force of popular 
movements ? By ignoring similar movements in times 
gone by the Church had lost influence with the masses, 
and Nonconformists had swept in many of their 
adherents. In the unaltering system of their worship 
many people had failed to find what their souls desired, 
and consequently turned to other pastures. There 
had been neglect of opportunity, indifference to religious 
sentiments, and too much readiness to shelter them- 
selves under the limitations imposed by the Church's 
constitutional orders. The time had come for discover- 
ing, if possible, some method of service which was 
not out of harmony with the settled order of their 
Church. They should not relinquish discipline, that 
was certain ; but it was equally certain that the toleration 
of freedom under the aegis of ordered rule was not only 
possible and beneficial, but actually necessary, unless 
they were to lose more ground. He acknowledged 
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that there were different opinions respecting the 
Revival, like everything else. The question was : 
How was the Church at large to act in the face of 
all that? His advice was: Countenance and guide 
it, and leave the result to God. If the congregation 
desired special means, such as extempore prayer 
meetings, singing Psalms and hymns, and exhorting 
one another, let them grant them. St Paul became 
all things to all men that he might save some." 

But the friends of the Oxford Movement went too 
far. Not content with what they had already achieved, 
they began to meddle with the question of education, and 
that to their own detriment. There came a reaction, 
and the people began to revolt ; whether rightly or 
wrongly, they came to feel that with the Church it 
was only a question of opportunity, and there are 
appearances that in a very short time the question of 
Disestablishment in Wales will again be prosecuted with 
vigour and enthusiasm. Then, on the political side, Mr 
Gladstone's Home Rule Bill did much to kill the 
Disestablishment Movement in the Principality. It is 
with reverence and affection that we desire to speak 
of that great and wonderful character. Welshmen had 
unbounded faith in his integrity and statesmanship, 
and their loyalty on the Home Rule question was more 
of a compliment to Mr Gladstone himself than of a 
belief in the wisdom and practicability of the measure. 
Indeed, very few of them understood it. It will never 
be known how much many a noble minister now 
lying under the green grass suffered in comfort and 
circumstances on account of his loyalty to Mr Gladstone 
during that memorable period. However, there was 
a reaction. The people began to realise that Mr 
Gladstone himself was not sound on the question of 
Disestablishment, and that, while he made use of 
the Welsh vote to further the interest of his own 
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administration, he gave Wales but little in return 
for that vote. In addition to this, there was a serious 
loss of confidence in the Irish Party, and that section 
of the Principality — by no means a mean section — 
that stood faithful to Mr Chamberlain in his attitude 
on the question felt more and more that they were 
justified in the course they had taken. The more 
the Irish got, the more they wanted ; and they were 
entirely devoid, not only of the spirit of loyalty to 
Great Britain, but also of the element of gratitude. 
If the Liberal Party to-day were to appeal to the 
Welsh nation on the question of Home Rule, they 
would be sadly disconcerted. Moreover, the attitude 
of the Irish Party on the important question of 
education has convinced the nation that everything 
with them is a question of politics, and that they 
support that party that best serves their interest and 
the interest of Roman Catholicism. The Evangelical 
spirit is as strong to-day in Wales as ever it was. 
The people will have nothing to do with priestcraft 
of any kind. But Roman Catholicism has won this 
signal triumph : it has succeeded in enlisting the Pro- 
testant sentiment of liberty on behalf of itself and its 
methods. 

With regard to Welsh music in this era, it did not 
play a very important part in the moulding of Welsh 
national life, but it would be an injustice to entirely 
ignore it. Before the Victorian Era, music in Wales 
was at a very low ebb, and practically nothing had 
been done to place it on its present level. The men 
who did most for the cultivation of the art of music, 
and to create national interest in it were the Mills 
family of Llanidloes, leuan Gwyllt, Ambrose Lloyd, 
Rev. Edward Stephens (" Tanymarian"), Owain Alaw, 
Mr Brinley Richards, J. D. Jones, and Dr Joseph Parry, 
leuan Gwyllt^s Welsh hymnal did immense service in 
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this direction. His criticisms and adjudications in 
various parts of the country were no mean factors in 
lifting Welsh music from its obscurity and ineflficiency. 
During this era the first Welsh oratorio, entitled the 
" Storm of Tiberias," by the Rev. Edward Stephens 
(" Tanymarian"), was produced ; also the first Welsh opera, 
called " Blodwen." by Dr Joseph Parry. Dr Parry, who 
flourished in the two last decades of the era, was the 
most prolific composer of them all, and in some sense 
the most distinguished. He practically wrote in all 
musical forms, and his works were more largely 
rehearsed than those of any other Welsh musical 
composer. His productions are very numerous, some 
of them possessing very great merit, although unequal. 
In hymn-tunes and anthems the Welsh compare very 
favourably, and in this branch Ambrose Lloyd stands 
pre-eminent. Taking as the basis of our comparisons, 
the quality, volume, and balance of tone, keeping the 
pitch, intonation, accent, expression, articulation, attack, 
and general conceptions of any given production, Welsh 
choral singing will stand comparison with that of any 
country. 

The weak point in the musical life of Wales has been 
the confinement of the people to one particular class of 
music — viz., the preparation of Handelian choruses for 
competition. During the last few years, however, they 
have taken St broader outlook, and dozens of choirs 
are giving annual performances of complete modern 
works; and it is clear that in this their power and 
salvation lies. 

Another drawback that should be noticed is the fact 
that, during the Victorian Era, choirs were taught by 
conductors who knew very little more than the choristers 
did. It is hardly necessary to say that there were excep- 
tions, and some very notable ones, among them being 
Caradog, Eos Morlais, and Silas Evans. Now we have 
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professional men, trained and educated in this particular 
department. 

The Victorian Era in Wales was richi n vocal artistes ; 
among the best and most distinguished were Madame 
Edith Wynne, Mrs Mary Davies, Eos Morlais, Llew 
Llwyfo, Lucas Williams, Lewis Thomas, Ben Davies, 
and Ffrangcon Davies. 

It is gratifying to note that of late years considerable 
attention has been paid to instrumental music. Singing in 
Wales to-day, taking all the points into consideration, is 
superior to anything that the past can show. The fact 
that the best English choirs have come to compete at 
our National Eisteddfods has been the means of calling 
attention to the weak point in Welsh choral singing — viz., 
lack of technique. The Welsh have their strong points — 
points, indeed, that are unrivalled. No better voices could 
be found ; then they have emotionalism and enthusiasm, 
though they may be lacking in restraint. Sir Walter 
Parratt, speaking at the National Eisteddfod held at 
Mountain Ash in the month of August of this year, 
confessed himself astonished at the quality and amount of 
material to be found in Wales. There were, he added, 
hardly any among the contestants he had heard at the 
preliminary competitions whom the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music would not be 
proud to have. Such material, he said, could not possibly 
be found in England. 

We are grateful to Sir Walter Parratt for his compli- 
ment ; but what has he been doing all these years not 
to have known all that before ? Mr Edward German, on 
the same occasion, advised the Welsh to look over the 
walls of their own beautiful garden at what other people 
are doing. We agree, but with this addition : Let 
the Englishman practise what he preaches. There 
is more brain, more ability, more vitality, more valour, 
and greater possibility in the Welsh than our English 
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friends have ever dreamed. The future is full of 
promise. 

The question has been asked, " How does Wales stand 
in this era in comparison with England ? " Have we any 
preachers compared with Frederick Robertson of Brighton, 
R. W. Dale of Birmingham, Dr Parker, and Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon ? Have we any poets to be compared 
with Wordsworth, Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning, 
William Morris, Algernon Charles Swinburne, Matthew 
Arnold, or Theodore Watts - Dunton ? Have we any 
poetess that can stand comparison with Christina 
Georgina Rosetti, who wrote such graceful and sensitive 
verse? Have we any humorous writer of verses that 
can compare with Thomas Hood, or Barham, the author 
of "The Ingoldsby Legends"? 

Have we any historian in that era equal to Dr Arnold, 
author of " A History of Rome " ; or any one that can, in 
insight, in knowledge, and in power of expression, equal 
Leslie Stephen ? Then there is Froude, Freeman, 
William Stubbs (Bishop of Oxford), Lecky, and Buckle, 
masters in the art of history. 

Have we any literary essayists like Carlyle? Where 
and who are the men who can be said to have created 
and moulded ethical religion and poetical belief in the 
Principality ? Have we any great teacher and prophet 
like Ruskin? Any economist and philosopher of the 
type of Herbert Spencer or of John Stuart Mill? Or 
political economists that come up to the standard of 
Stanley Jevons and Walter Bagehot? 

Have we any great scientific men like Darwin, Tyndall, 
Huxley, Sir Charles Lyell, or Archibald Geikie ? 

How does Wales stand in the field of biography? 
In nothing perhaps was the Victorian Era in England 
more fertile than in this. There is Stanley, author of 
" The Life of Dr Arnold " ; Sir George Trevelyan, author 
of " The Life of Macaulay " ; Stopford Brooke, biographer 
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of Frederick W. Robertson ; Theodore Martin, author 
of the " Life of the Prince Consort " ; and Foster, 
biographer of Dickens. 

Have we any novelists to compare with Lord Lytton, 
Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Charles Reade, Charles 
Kingsley, George Meredith, and George Macdonald? 
And what about women-writers? There is Charlotte 
Bronte, author of " Shirley *' and " Villette " ; and there is 
" George Eliot," who wrote " Adam Bede," her master- 
piece, and possibly the most entrancing thing since the 
days of Shakespeare. There is Mrs Oliphant, who 
wrote " Salem Chapel " ; and Mrs Humphrey Ward, 
grand-daughter of Dr Arnold, who wrote that great 
religious romance entitled " Robert Elsmere." 

And what about novelists for children? Admirable 
stories of the sea and of the school were written by- 
Lewis Carroll, Mrs Ewing, and Miss Tucker. Did Wales 
in the Victorian Era produce anything equal to "Alice 
in Wonderland"? 

Indeed, during this era England can boast of 47 
historians, 58 poets, 70 novelists, 127 critics — all of 
recognised merit and international fame, who made very 
substantial contributions to the literature of England. 

To answer these questions is by no means an easy 
task ; and in answering them cognisance must be taken 
of the fact that in Wales there was not the same 
opportunity as in England for the cultivation of native 
talent. We had no Welsh Schools of Art, no Elementary, 
Secondary, or Intermediate Schools, or University 
Colleges, until the very close of the era. We must also 
take into account the conservative and exclusive character 
of the Welsh mind, and the indisposition of the people 
to read and to benefit by the productions of foreign 
nations. The Welsh are insular in their habits and cast 
of mind. They lack the broad philanthropic instincts. 

It must also be borne in mind that Wales has given 
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but little encouragement to men of literary ability. Not 
a single man, however talented, has been able to make 
a living by his pen. Kilsby Jones realised more than 
any other known Welshman ; but only a small part of it 
was made in Wales. No man could write better classical 
English than the hero of" Garth Madryn." Wales admires 
a man of genius, but she gives him no money ; plenty of 
applause, but no bread and cheese. His productions are 
read with avidity, but he must look elsewhere for means 
wherewith to secure the necessaries of life. In order 
to give our English friends some idea of the cruel manner 
in which Wales treats her literary sons, we call their 
attention to the wonderful announcement made by Sir 
T. Marchant Williams at the Mountain Ash National 
Eisteddfod this year. In the course of his adjudication 
on a popular handbook of "Glamorgan Worthies from 
1750 to 1850," he declared that not one of the three com- 
petitors was worthy of the prize. And what a wonderful 
prize it was! It amounted to the magnificent sum of 
fifteen guineas. None but a Welsh committee would 
ever dream of offering such a paltry sum for a handbook 
involving so much work, and covering a period of one 
hundred years. And yet the Welsh people complain that 
so many of her talented sons seek a living in foreign 
fields. At one period of his life, seven shillings a week 
was the salary of Dr William Rees (" Hiraethog**), and 
he had a wife and four children to maintain. It would 
be highly interesting if we could procure the corres- 
pondence which passed daily between Dr Rees and the 
God of Elias. We have reason to be grateful that he 
had a wife who knew how to convert every two shillings 
into a half-crown. The Welsh certainly need instruction 
in the art of generosity, and they can learn it from the 
Saxon if they only take it to heart. Many a Welsh 
publisher has enriched himself at the expense of our 
most talented literary men. Sir Walter Scott received 

C 
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£700 for " Waverley," and during the nine years which 
followed its publication Constable paid him ;^ 110,000 
for eleven novels of three volumes each, and three 
series of " Tales of my Landlord," making nine volumes 
more. During the remaining eight years of his life 
Sir Walter wrote eight more novels of three volumes 
each, as well as the " Life of Napoleon," and for one of 
these novels he received ;^ 10,000. Between November 
1825 and June 1827 Sir Walter's literary, earnings 
amounted to the almost incredible sum of ;£'26,ooo. Sir 
Walter's aggregate gains far exceed those of any author 
who has yet lived. True, he ought to have made much 
more. He was worth ;£" 10,000 a year. Lord Lytton is 
believed to have cleared ;^8o,ooo by his novels. Dickens 
made money by his readings and his novels. Thackeray 
complained that he had never made as much as ;^S,ooo 
by any book he had ever written. George Eliot made 
very large sums. Her total profits on "Romola" ex- 
ceeded ;^io,ooo, and nearly double that amount is believed 
to have accrued to her by another of her works. Wilkie 
Collins received £s,ooo for "Armadale," the agreement 
being signed before a line of the book was written, and 
he gained the same amount by " No Name." Lord 
Beaconsfield cleared at least ;^30,ooo by his writings. 
Of poets. Lord Tennyson has been far and away the 
most successful in money-getting. Byron's total gains 
amounted to ;£^2 3,000, and the highest price ever paid 
to Thomas Moore was £i,ooo for "Lalla Rookh." Of 
historians, Lord Macaulay is at the top of the tree. 
Messrs Longman published the '* History" on the under- 
standing that the author should receive three-fourths of 
the net profits, and within a few months they paid him 
j^20,ooo on account. 

It may be stated at once that Wales cannot stand 
comparison with England in the number of its creative 
geniuses during the era in question. But Wales is not 
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wanting in master-minds. But how are we to judge and 
to compare them in a manner that the English-reading 
public can appreciate? 

Shall we judge them by their popularity ? Popularity 
is never a safe test of real merit, especially in the case of 
a nation that has written in a tongue that the Saxon has 
persisted, throughout the ages, to ignore and stamp out. 

The Welsh people have always regarded themselves 
as underrated. But Welsh readers of literary thought 
and expression are generally too proud and too much 
enamoured of their native tongue to care for inter- 
national fame. The complaint, however, is based upon 
truth, but the explanation is not far to seek. The 
great bulk of Welsh literature during the era in question 
is in the vernacular. Saxons and foreigners, therefore, 
cannot be blamed for not understanding the Welsh, who 
thus have been an underrated race from time immemorial. 
They have always used for literary purposes a language 
not commonly understood. They have done so owing 
to the idea that a distinctive language is essential to 
nationality. How is it possible, therefore, for the English 
to reciprocate the intense enthusiasm which the Welsh 
never fail to manifest when speaking of their great 
preachers, poets, and musicians? Scott was prudent 
enough to idealise Scottish national life in the English 
language. If he had used Gaelic, he would have, as far 
as the Saxon and the alien were concerned, extinguished 
himself and his ideas. The same thing would be true of 
Loti if he had used the Brythonic language. But the 
writers of Britanny and of Scotland have sent out to the 
world their productions in the language of the largest of 
all reading constituencies. Disdaining to do this, Wales 
and the Welsh, with their native idiosyncrasies, are not 
familiar to the English-reading public. This is the 
suicidal policy, as regards international fame, which the 
Welsh people themselves have adopted throughout the 
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ages. Still, to be understood of aliens, adds not a cubit to 
the stature of intrinsic art. Whoever wants to know the 
real inner life of the Welsh must seek it under cover of 
that venerable old language, which many think — but think 
wrongly — is made up of nothing but consonants. 

First of all, let us take the pulpit world for our 
comparison. Here, at any rate, Wales takes high ground, 
and she need not stand back abashed, for she has a 
glorious record. At present, it must be confessed, Wales 
has but few great pulpit personalities, and only two or 
three orators of the first rank ; but in the era under 
consideration it is one of the most glorious and fruitful 
in the nation. The truth of God's word was a living 
consciousness in their own souls, and it took the form of 
their disposition. In some it took the philosophic form, in 
some the oratorical form, in others the dramatic and 
aesthetic form. While their deductions from the truth 
were quaint, original, practical, and fascinating, their 
strength was in their own wonderful personalities. Their 
preaching was really the echo of the Holy Ghost within 
them. It was the highest form and type of preaching. 
We have Dr William Rees (" Hiraethog "). He was a 
veritable giant, supreme among his contemporaries, not 
only on account of his wonderful gifts as a preacher, but 
also on account of his many-sidedness. He was a poet 
of the first rank, an essayist, politician, novelist, and 
theologian. We do not know of a preacher in England 
in the Victorian Era to be compared with him in ver- 
satility of character. He is one of the greatest ornaments 
of the period, and fills a vital place, not only in the 
pulpit, but in the poetic and literary life of that era. 
It matters not from what view-point we study him 
his genius comes fully in sight. It is the favourable 
theory of Galton, M. Taine, and others, that genius may 
be always explained by its environment. But the 
potential causes of this great man's qualities are not to 
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be found in his environment. For his rank was humble, 
his estate poor, his parents unlettered. The age in which 
he lived was not an age of patronage. His country did 
not possess great institutions of learning, and he was too 
poor to avail himself of the culture of the great schools 
of England, and the whole bearing of his nation at 
that moment was, to the critical eye of a foreigner, mean 
and insignificant. 

It has been said that we have only two or three 
geniuses out of a million people. But if pathos be an aspect 
of genius, Dr Rees was indeed a genius. Is the perceptive 
faculty an aspect of genius? Is insight into human 
nature another aspect? Is passion? — and by passion 
we mean the fire that kindles the imagination, that stirs 
the soul, and moves men and women to self-sacrifice, 
to renunciation of ignoble habits, and the cultivation of 
the highest type of patriotism. Are humour, eloquence, 
sublimity of thought, dramatic intensity, knowledge of 
nature in all her moods and senses, and ability to 
interpret them, aspects of genius? Then Dr W. Rees 
was a genius, and perhaps the most impressive feature 
of his genius was the creative grandeur of his imagina- 
tion. Hence, as a poet, I would place him with Milton, 
Dryden, and William Morris. As a preacher, in his over- 
whelming eloquence, and in the unexpectedness of his 
utterances, 1 would place him with Parker or Frederick 
Robertson. As litterateur, for strength and solidity, he 
ranks with Leslie Stephen. As a biographer, he stands 
side by side with Trevelyan. His biography of Williams 
of the Wern is a masterpiece. It was published in 1842, 
and translated into English in 1846. As a novelist I 
would place him in the same category with Thackeray 
or Charles Reade in simplicity of diction, and in the 
almost photographic realisation of characters and events ; 
and as a humorist with Christopher North. In in- 
tellectual wealth and splendour of resources he stands 
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alone. Masters he has none, either in the sense of 
superiority or of imitation. He was unequalled in the 
range and quality of his achievements.^ 

Then there was his brother, Dr Henry Rees, in the 
Calvinistic Methodist body. When Mrs Beecher Stowe 
visited England in 1853 she went to hear one of our great 
English preachers. On being asked her opinion, she 
replied : ** He is all very well, but oh ! for half-an-hour 
of my brother Henry." To hear Dr Henry Rees preach 
created in one a feeling almost amounting to discontent 
at God's distribution of gifts to His servants. One of 
the most striking things in relation to him was the 
marvellous combination of the logic and even the meta- 
physic of thought, not only with the power of speech, 
but also with the argument, with humour, with sym- 
pathy, and with the catholicity of moral and spiritual 
apprehension. It is not at all to be wondered at that 
some good judges considered him the greatest preacher of 
the era.. To classify and enumerate his wonderful gifts 
would occupy more space than we have at our command. 
But to have heard him was one of the greatest privileges 
within the reach of mortal man. Of the mother that 
gave birth to such wonderful sons, one is tempted to 
quote in the words of the angel of old, " Hail ! thou that 
art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee ; blessed art 
thou among women ! " 

There is Dr John Thomas of Liverpool — a man of 
extraordinary talent and influence — who possessed the 
qualities of a martyr. He did as much, if not more, than 
any of his contemporaries towards enlarging and inten- 
sifying the quality of patriotic love among the people. 
He was a great temperate advocate, and a trustworthy 
chronicler of Welsh Congregationalism. As a prose writer 

' We are glad indeed to be able to present our readers with the 
analysis of his character by our talented author and preacher, the Rev. 
D. Adams, B.A. 
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he stands high. His weekly letters to Y Tyst were as 
racy and original as anything that ever appeared in the 
English press of that period. " I can write," said Erasmus, 
"but Luther can burn." Dr John Thomas could both 
write and burn. His eloquence at times was like a con- 
suming fire. Dr Parker is reported to have said of Dr 
Thomas, after hearing him deliver his address from the 
chair of the Congregational Union, that his address was 
a rebuke to all present. From no pulpit in England were 
delivered more scriptural, philosophical, original, and 
eloquent sermons than those of Dr John Thomas. He 
will for ever stand out as one of the greatest figures in 
the evolution of Welsh thought and li/e of the times. 

His famous brother, Dr Owen Thomas, of Liverpool, 
was a man of brilliant and fervid imagination, a prince 
among preachers; docile and unassuming as a child in 
social life, but a mighty warrior in the pulpit. Intellectual, 
graceful, heart-searching, eloquent, and always breaking 
the unadulterated bread of life — a veritable prophet of God. 
Where in England were witnessed such indescribable scenes 
as accompanied the preaching of Dr Owen Thomas? 
Rich sunsets from the very throne of God dyed his noble 
spirit in their mystic fire. In analysing his descriptive 
power, it may be said of him as of Turner, that he seemed 
to have dipped his brush in the colours of another world ; 
and when he preached, he seemed to look down on the 
material world from a lofty, holy eminence. But besides 
being a preacher of the first rank, he had a great literary 
gift His biography of the Rev. John Jones (" Talysarn "), 
in breadth of embrace, comprehensiveness, and deep 
insight into the man, his times, and his work, will 
stand comparison with that of Morley's "Life of 
Gladstone." * 

^ It is a source of satisfaction to feel and to know that his successor, 
the Rev. John Williams, is maintaining the reputation of that historic 
pulpit, in which this great man of Go4 preached for so many years* 
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Another great figure of that era — and in some respects 
the greatest — was the Rev. Lewis Edwards, D.D., of Bala, 
who was the first Welshman who entered the University 
of Edinburgh, and the man who led the way towards the 
foundation of our present university life in Wales. In 
those days it was spade-work. Money was hard to get. 
Sympathy had to be created. The needs of education had 
to be brought home to the people. His solid quarterly, 
Y Traetkodydd^ started in 1845, ^.nd still running as a 
bi-monthly ; his " Traethodau Llenyddol," and his work on 
the "Atonement," published in i860, stirred the minds of 
thinking men beyond anything else in the Welsh lan- 
guage. They were valuable contributions to literature, 
history, philosophy, and theology. His essay on the nature 
of the Church, published in 1840, was hotly contested by 
several, one of them being " S. R.," one of the most versa- 
tile writers and distinguished men of his generation. Dr 
Lewis Edwards stands at the head of the list of Welsh 
preachers, patriots, and educationalists. He possessed 
those characteristics that belong to the epoch-makers of 
history. 

And what shall we say of that magnetic man and 
preacher, Dr Herber Evans, who possessed the sweetness 
and tenderness of womanhood, and the strength and 
vigour of manhood? Never will it be possible to forget 
the burning utterances that were struck off from his soul 
— utterances marked by great spiritual insight, a keen 
imagination, abounding in illustrations from every region 
of nature and personal experience. Not that he always 
was himself or at his best, but who is and should ? He 
was a highly sensitive man, and was probably the most 
childlike giant of his generation. His difficulty was not 
in securing a constituency of hearers, for he was literally 
bombarded with applications for his services, not only 
from Wales, but also from England. Every building in 
which he stood to preach, however spacious, was literally 
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crowded with representatives of every class of society, and 
it is not too much to say that the people thought less 
of the hymns they sang than the voice they were waiting 
to hear — the voice that was music in the ears of the mul- 
titude, and which made them feel at times uncertain as 
to whether they were in the body or out of the body. 
When he stood up to speak, the congregation was swayed 
by one sympathetic impulse, and they drank in every 
word that he said. He was not a leader in the sense that 
Dr Lewis Edwards was a leader, and men of his class 
never are ; yet, in spite of schisms, divisions, hatred, 
and envy, in his presence men felt what a brotherhood 
they were after all. When he preached, there were no 
back doors of doubt or of fear ; not one cadence in the 
ring of that glorious voice that was false. What a pity it 
is that we could not forever keep this mighty man of God 
with us! Long shall we remember and long shall our 
hearts dwell upon the sanctifying, uplifting, comforting, 
and soul-healing occasions when we had the privilege 
of hearing this wonderful spirit calling us back to God, 
to His Son Christ Jesus, and to the simple, robust faith of 
our fathers, and that in an age distracted by doubt and 
speculative thought. The nation misses him ; but if there 
is a spirit-world, as we believe there is, this sweet and 
mighty servant of God is singing the song of the Lamb, 
whose name and Gospel he preached so faithfully and 
so well in the land of his birth. 

Another great personality in that era was Dr Thomas 
Charles Edwards, whose great ideal in life was to carry on 
the work his father had begun as preacher, scholar, patriot, 
and man of letters. He was the first Principal of the first 
University College established in Wales. His commentary 
on I Corinthians, both in exegesis and scholarship, ranks 
among the best commentaries of the hour in any language. 
In theological grasp, philosophical insight and erudition, it 
is equal to the productions of Canon Westcott and Bishop 
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Lightfoot Unmistakably he had the qualities of a true 
expositor. He had ability to take a broad and com- 
prehensive view of the language, scope, and method of 
divine revelation. His mind was clear and penetrating. 
There was in him a strong analytical element. He 
had the gift to follow the course of scriptural reasoning, 
and had an extensive acquaintance with old translations, 
Jewish writings and traditions, as well as those of the 
Greek fathers. Above all, he was a man of a pure mind 
and a tender heart. 

There have been sad gaps in the literary life of the 
Welsh, the longest and saddest being that during the 
sixteenth century, when the better classes of Welshmen 
wrongly believed that the social and intellectual salvation 
of Wales consisted of mere Anglicisation. There are but 
few nations who have during their whole existence 
thought and written. Take the Germans as an instance ; 
they have scarcely any literature for the two centuries, 
1550-1750. The only exceptions to this rule are ancient 
Greece, modern France, and modern England. And it can 
be said of the Welsh, as of the English, that a great deal 
of what has been written is worthless — worthless because 
written on purely denominational subjects by men of no 
education or literary ability. 

Moreover, much of what was called Welsh literature at 
the beginning of the era was of a personal and contentious 
character, often offensive and unseemly ; but toward the 
end there came a change both in tone and policy. 

In the field of history mention should be made of 
the " History of Calvinistic Methodism in Wales," by the 
late Rev. John Hughes of Liverpool. It was published 
in three volumes in 1851-54-56, and is generally regarded 
as a valuable work, although disappointing as a work of 
reference. 

Dr Thomas Rees of Swansea published in 1854-60 a 
translation of the exposition of the Rev, Albert Barnes 
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on the New Testament, which had great popularity in 
Welsh Sabbath Schools. In 1856-79 there appeared, in 
ten volumes, the " Gwyddoniadur " — the " Encyclopaedia 
Cambrensis " — from the office of Mr Gee of Denbigh. 
This, perhaps, ranks among the most important work 
of the era ; and was reissued, with additions, in 1889-96 
In 1871-72-73-75-79 appeared the "History of the Inde- 
pendent Church of Wales," under the combined editorship 
of the Rev. Thomas Rees, D.D., of Swansea, and the 
Rev. John Thomas, D.D., of Liverpool. This possesses a 
great historical value, and will be a book of reference 
as to the Independent, or rather Congregational body, for 
many years to Come. 

We have in the Welsh language many books professing 
to give the story of many remarkable lives, and some of 
these books have had ready sale, not on the score of merit, 
but chiefly on account of the love the Welsh bear their 
poets and preachers. It may also be stated that this 
branch of literature has been in great favour in Wales. 
So also have theological works of all kinds. Reading 
is a characteristic of the Welsh, but until the advent 
of our theological colleges and university colleges, our 
people were entirely under the dominion of theological and 
poetical ideas. The masses read scarcely anything outside 
these two departments. But a reaction has set in. There 
is less demand for biographical and theological works, 
and a greater demand for general literature on science, 
politics, prose fiction, poetry, and even the drama. 
Among the rising generation of Welshmen the novel is 
taking the place of the Bible, and the drama slowly 
follows in the wake of the novel. This is natural, for 
their purpose is one : to hold the mirror up to nature ; 
to show virtue and vice their own features. In one 
sense it is a good omen, for it shows that the Welsh 
mind is undergoing a process of enlargement; but this 
must be a matter of concern to all who are interested in 
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the future of the Principality, for the majority of the 
cheap English novels which our young people read are 
sadly lacking in brain stuff, and they make life one 
wild rush of passion. 

During this era Wales had many fine humorous 
writers of verse of note and character, such as Talhaiarn, 
Ceiriog, Mynyddog, Watcyn Wyn (the last-mentioned 
still with us), and others. Of novelists who write in 
Welsh for children there have been none. This is a 
branch of Welsh literature which has hardly had any 
existence. Still, the children have always been the 
special care of Welsh writers and editors ; simple text- 
books, catechisms, reciters, and storyettes are almost 
innumerable ; while, in the matter of magazines, children 
are always handsomely catered for since very early in the 
century, seven or eight magazines exclusive for children 
still running. 

The drama is a thing repugnant to the religious 
instincts of the Welshman, except in the form of dialogues 
(no matter how dramatic their presentation) performed in 
chapel and schoolroom by church members and choristers. 
For the dramatist as an artist the people have had no 
use whatsoever, although there are signs that the drama 
is being resuscitated through the instrumentality of the 
Eisteddfod ; and during the latter part of the era we 
have produced men, such as Ifano Jones and Elphin, who 
evidently have a gift in this branch of literature. There 
are no women-writers like Mrs Oliphant, or Charlotte 
Bronte, or George Eliot (who was of Welsh extraction), 
although one cannot less than think of the brilliant and 
humorous sketches of Welsh social life and characters 
penned by Miss Winnie Parry, and published in "Cymru '* 
towards the close of the era. It is here, of course, that 
Daniel Owen of Mold must be mentioned as Wales's most 
successful novelist, whose productions are known to all, 
and beloved of men of all shades of opinion and thought, 
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as remarkable in pathos, humour, and truthfulness. As 
yet there is not a single first-class historian, unless the late 
Rev. T. Price (" Camhuanawc ") be one ; but the signs of 
the times are full of promise for many in the near future. 
There are a few literary essayists in this period that are 
worthy of consideration. Foremost among them may be 
mentioned the Rev. W. Rees, D.D. (" Hiraethog"), the Rev. 
Lewis Edwards, D.D., and Kilsby Jones. Carlyle himself 
never wrote anything of greater power and originality than 
Kilsby did. I have in my article on him given an example 
of his wonderful descriptive gift. Others may be mentioned 
— such, for instance, as the Rev. William Roberts, LL.D., 
("Nefydd,") of Blaina, Nantyglo ; the Rev. Evan Jones 
("leuan Gwynedd"); the Rev. VV. Jones (" Goleufryn"); 
and the Rev. John Jones ("Mathetes"). The Principality 
cannot point to any great philosopher, with the exception 
of Professor Henry Jones of Glasgow ; but it is to be borne 
in mind that right up to the end of the era the whole of 
the undoubtedly philosophic stream of Welsh intellect 
found its way into profound sermons, such as those of 
John Jones of Talysarn, Dr Lewis Edwards of Bala, Dr 
Thomas Charles Edwards of Bala, the Rev. William Jones 
of Fishguard, and Principal David Charles Davies of 
Trevecca; the sermons of these men are full of sound, 
fresh philosophy. There is a tradition that Dr Thomas 
Charles Edwards once remarked that it was a pity that 
David Charles Davies had not written in English. He 
was certainly a great man, and a marvellous preacher. 
As regards science, several Welshmen have distinguished 
themselves — such, for instance, as the late Dr Isaac 
Roberts in astronomy, Dr John Rhys in philology, and 
the late Principal Viriamu Jones in physics ; but Wales 
has no man that can rank with Tyndall or Huxley — in 
fact, science seems not as yet to be in the blood of the 
Welsh branch of the Celtic race. Poetry is ; but then 
poetry is more allied to religion than to science. 
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Welsh poetry in the Victorian Era is characterised by 
the purity, the richness, the sublimity, and the profusion 
of its production. There is no period in the history of the 
nation so distinguished for the number of its great poets. 
The golden age of Welsh poetry is, however, back in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, radiant with the ima- 
gination and fancy and consummate artistry of Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, Daf3^dd Nanmor, Tudur Aled, and their fellows. 
But the Victorian Era was a period of renaissance in 
Welsh poetry, which gave to the nation her great poetic 
works in the telyneg (lyric), bugeilgerdd (pastoral), and 
arwrgerdd (epic), and when the pryddest (long poem) and 
the awdl (ode) reached their zenith. In this period 
perfection of form was reached. The Methodist Revival 
affected the literature of the nation more than anything, 
and especially the poetic side of it ; and this accounts 
for the fact that so much of the poetry of that period 
is of a religious and descriptive character, and that so 
many of our poets were preachers. To be sure, Wales 
had then, as well as now, a large number of writers of 
verse with very little of it of an enduring character, 
and scarcely rising to the scale of real poetry. It con- 
tained but little real sentiment and imagination. It 
was pretty and fanciful, but unworthy of the name of 
high poetry. Many of the best poets of the era, such 
as Hiraethog, Talhaiarn, Ceiriog, and Islwyn, stand 
comparison with their great English contemporaries. A 
literal translation, and especially a translation of the 
sentiment and the soul, of Welsh poetry into English is 
an impossibility ; and an Englishman, therefore, cannot 
hope to gain a true conception of its real worth. See 
pp. 12-13, " Cambro- American Pulpit," by the editor: — 

"What, therefore, are the chief characteristics of 
Welsh poetry? Its wonderful alliteration [rhythmical 
assonance, strictly speaking], woven around beautiful 
similes and metaphors; its striking interrogations and 
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fine apostrophes; its vivid personifications, blended with 
grand exclamations and brilliant climaxes. It has not 
that elegant propriety of sentiment which distinguishes 
the productions of Virgil, nor has it anything approach- 
ing that uniform sublimity which, from first to last, lends 
charm and power to the strain of Homer. But it is 
classical in both form and language. It is more the 
poetry of thought than of expression. The thoughts glow 
like rubies, and the sentiment is full of dignity. It has 
tender feeling and fine moral sense. But the flashes are 
irregular ; there is not the same uninterrupted strain of 
pathos and sublimity which characterises our English 
poets. The poets of every nation afford an index to the 
temper and character of the people. Welsh poets deal 
with the melancholy. Such is the temper of the race. 
It has more virtue to recommend it. In Welsh poetry 
there is a total absence of sensuality ; there is nothing 
to offend the taste of the most fastidious of critics." 

As compared with the poetry of the Victorian Era, it 
may be said that the poetry of the present is not so 
classical, though perhaps it is more philosophical — too 
much so ; and there is a disposition among the Welsh 
bards of to-day to return to the form and the subjects 
of the ancients. It maybe also stated that the influence 
of English and Continental poetry is more generally felt 
in Welsh poetry to-day than ever ; and though it is 
maintained by some authorities that we have in Wales 
to-day better and greater poets than we have in England, 
there is no mistaking the fact that the Welsh poetry of 
this time is of a more superficial character than that of any 
other period, and especially the one under consideration. 
We do not say that the poetic genius is not as strong 
in the Welsh poet as in those English and Continental 
poets. But our Welsh poets have been subject to a 
system — the competitive system — that has cramped their 
efforts, and disabled them to place in the market pro- 
ductions worthy to be ranked with those of English and 
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foreign poets. The Eisteddfod is more of a check upon 
than a help to Welsh poetic genius. The Eisteddfod was 
not ordained to make poets ; yet many and brilliant are 
her sons. There is in what we call Welsh poetry plenty 
of imagination and passion and national enthusiasm, but 
it has not directly played the same heavy part in the 
cultivation of Welsh moral life and mental equipment as 
the productions of Wordsworth, Browning, and Tennyson 
in England. Very seldom has the Welsh poet been 
also a prophet : his country's morals and religion and 
intellectual insight are so great and real as not to need 
the development of his prophetic temperament ; the 
Welsh poet, as. a prophet, is found in great numbers and 
in high quality in the pulpit, with prose sermons as 
vehicles. But right at the close of the era — in 1900 — we 
find in the poem of the late young poet, Ben Bowen of 
Treorky, on " Williams of Pantycelyn " — adjudged second 
best at the Liverpool National Eisteddfod — a veritable 
prophet of the Browning type. This poem, as well as 
his still greater poem on "The Light of the World," 
marks Ben Bowen as the prophet among the bards of 
the Victorian Era. 

As to the place of the poet to-day in the development 
of Welsh life and thought, it has to be stated that he is 
not such a potent factor in the life of the nation as he 
was in the Victorian Era. The bard in Wales to-day is 
respected more in a traditional than in a utilitarian 
sense. He has not the same force, either politically or 
socially or nationally, as he used to be in the days 
of Dr William Rees (" Hiraethog"), Caledfryn, Islwyn, 
Eben Fardd, Emrys, Nicander, Cynddelw, Talhaiarn, 
Ceiriog, Glasynys, loan Emlyn, Dewi Wyn o Essyllt, and 
Mynyddog. 

We have distinguished poets at the present time, 
such as Hwfa M6n, Rev. E. Rees ("Dyfed"), Watcyn 

Wyn, and Rev. Elvet Lewis. In daring and imagination, 
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Hwfa Mdn ranks high. Elvet Lewis is more beautiful, 
and evinces greater acquaintance with Continental poetic 
thought; but for a mastery of cynghannedd (rhythmical 
assonance), Dyfed is supreme. He is certainly the poet 
of the Eisteddfod. If Watcyn Wyn had written in 
English, he would have made his fortune. In the 
capacity to see, to understand, and to appreciate, or in 
what is technically called intelligence, the Welsh can 
stand comparison with any class of people. What they 
have for generations lacked is knowledge, and that is 
the fault of the English Government. However keen and 
strong a nation's intelligence may be, if it has not the 
fruit of intelligence, which is knowledge, it cannot expect 
to attain to any great heights. The realisation of this 
important fact has been brought home to them ; hence 
the wonderful effort which is now being made to place 
within the reach of the nation, and of every citizen in 
the nation, those opportunities which alone can give 
Wales her rightful place in the world. There was a 
greater unfolding of intelligence among the common 
people in Wales during this era than any other that 
might be named, and the unfolding is still in progress. 
The people are seeking elevation ; they are asking a 
wider life; they are demanding larger opportunities for 
self-culture. This is the one great hopeful sign for which 
we are grateful, and there are no signs of slipping back, 
but a continuous, cohesive, conscious, systematic growth 
in the spirit of constitutional freedom and knowledge, 
consistent with true loyalty to the predominant partner, 
without which Wales would not be what she is. 

In conclusion, it might be well to ask, How does 
Wales stand in relation to the past? Are we its 
master or its slaves? In one sense the Wales of to- 
day is its master, for the people have grown in wisdom 
and knowledge. They have a larger degree of freedom 
and opportunity for public service. They are higher 

D 
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on the road of learning. In another sense the Wales 
of to-day is the slave of the past — its slave in that it 
cannot shake it off if it would. The past in a large 
measure governs the present, though we may not be 
conscious of it, and not always ready to admit it. 
To the men whose lives and personalities form the 
subject-matter of this work is due the fact that 
Welsh history is taking the course it does. In what 
is passing around us, as well as in what is going on 
in Parliamentary life, we see the fruition of their 
ideals, and among those ideals were, first and foremost, 
the Christianisation of their countrymen. Secondly, the 
cultivation of the national character — the creation of 
a system of education which would place the Welshman 
in a position to compete with men of other nationalities. 
There is also the development of the peculiar charac- 
teristics of Welshmen, and an international recognition of 
our identity as a people. In addition to this, our fathers 
sought to preserve the language and the imaginative 
genius of the nation, and, above all, its spirituality. 
For the construction of this great ideal what power 
did they bring ! — what quality of intellectuality, what 
tremendous force, what martyr-spirit ! It infinitely 
surpassed anything the present has yet produced. We 
plead for the transcendency of the Victorian Era, and 
we resent the sovereign claims that are now being 
put forward to the supreme credit for the making 
of modern Wales. The making of modern Wales 
really began in the Tudor period. Then we witness 
the birth and the growth of the spirit of nationalism. 
It was then the love of the native tongue — the Welsh 
tongue — and the elevation of the people started. The 
Puritan movement extended and enlarged the work 
initiated in the Protestant period, and the great 
Methodist movement established it on permanent lines. 
Contemporaneous with the French Revolution a spirit 
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of political reform came into Wales, chiefly through 
the instrumentality of Morgan John Rhys, Roberts 
of Llwynrhudol, and John Jones, or, as he was com- 
monly known among his countrymen, Jack Glanygors. 
Wales was not specially considered in the Reform 
movement of 1832, but the spirit of nationality con- 
tinued to grow without any abatement or interruption 
up to the year 1868. Then the great battle of special 
political recognition was fought out in the Principality, 
and Welshmen began to work together for special 
legislation. Difficulties, of course, they experienced ; 
but they had put their hand to the plough, and refused 
to look back. Thus they gave us our vantage ground. 
We have men to-day conspicuous for their ability and 
patriotism, who have grasped these ideals of our 
fathers, and are following them up with that fidelity 
and fortitude which has placed them very high in the 
esteem and affection of their countrymen. It is this 
vital connection between the past and the present that 
we wish to emphasise. There is not a single political 
or religious idea throbbing in the heart and brain of 
the nation to-day that cannot be traced to the era in 
question. The aspirations of the hour are by no means 
a fresh consignment born and bred out of the exigencies 
of the times, but they are the legacy left us by Dr 
Lewis Edwards and his son Dr Thomas Charles 
Edwards, Dr William Rees, Cynfaen, Cynddelw, Dr 
Thomas of Pontypool, and their compatriots. It may 
be stated that, in the period when these ideals were born 
and nursed, there was none of the braggart passion 
which has of late been introduced into Welsh public 
life. Let us not, therefore, in the heat of our national 
enthusiasm, forget our obligation, not to the metaphysical, 
but to the historical past. We should not underestimate 
the work and the achievements of the men who gave 
our politicians, our educationalists, and our preachers, 
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their marching orders. There is a continuity, not only 
of history, but of purpose. If our methods of warfare 
is difficult, our mission is the same ; and these Victorian 
ideals are a part of the present so much so that no 
political sophistry and no iconoclasm can get rid of. 
And if this book will succeed in placing the present 
generation of Welshmen in a right mental attitude 
towards these elementary points in the making of 
Wales as it is, it will have justified its existence. It 
would be criminal to cut ourselves away from the 
vital regenerative forces which have made Wales, intel- 
lectually and politically, for the first time, a nation to 
be reckoned with. Indeed, the spirits of these martyred 
ones are now crying out for the fulfilment of their 
great desires. Martyrs they were in the one essential 
sense of martyrdom, for they had the qualities that 
made the men of the stake not only famous, but 
immortal. They suffered social ostracism, and spurned 
the patronage that was offered in high places. It was 
not fashionable then to cry out the cry of wrong and 
to emphasise the grievance of social injustice. For our 
fathers there was no political machinery to uphold and 
to inspire national enthusiasm — these had to be created. 
But they had a clear and intelligible idea as to what 
they wanted, and they had the courage to make known 
their just and daring thoughts, and the love to labour 
for their achievement. 

J. Vyrnwy Morgan. 



The Right Rev. JOSHUA HUGHES, D.D. 

Vicar of Llandovery, 1846-1870 
Bishop of St Asaph, 1870-1889 

By the Right Rev. J. PRITCHARD HUGHES, D.D., Lord 

Bishop of Llandaff 

Bishop Hughes of St Asaph, the first Welsh-speaking 
bishop to occupy the see of St Asaph for one hundred 
and fifty years, was in many respects a leading man in 
Wales throughout the greater part of his career. During the 
earlier part of his public life he was best known in South 
Wales. During the last nineteen years he became equally 
well known and respected throughout North Wales as 
Bishop of St Asaph. As an earnest and hard-working 
parish clergyman, as an able and eloquent preacher, as 
an enthusiastic educationalist, as an ardent patriot, as a 
wise administrator, and above all as an honest man of 
deep religious convictions, who had the courage to express 
and act upon his carefully-formed opinions at whatever 
cost, he gained for himself an honoured name that will 
live long in the history of his country. 

In view of the questions that most occupy the public 
mind at the present day, the intense and active interest 
that he took in the subject of education is perhaps the 
part of his life that would most attract attention. From 
elementary education to intermediate and higher educa- 
tion, this was the subject which, outside his Immediate 
pastoral work, always most attracted him and occupied 
his thoughts and time. 

An active member of the St David's Diocesan Education 
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Board, and an active promoter of elementary education 
in his own and neighbouring parishes, he partook of the 
broad-minded and far-seeing views of Bishop Thirlwall 
of St David's, and it might have been better for our 
country if those views had been more generally acted 
upon. 

Amongst other instances of his activity in connection 
with secondary or intermediate education may be 
mentioned the immense pains that he took as one of 
the trustees of Llandovery School, or, as it used to be 
called, the Welsh Educational Institution, Llandovery, 
which he always strove to raise to the highest standard 
of efficiency — a standard that it has long since reached 
and well maintained. 

But it was in connection with what is commonly 
known as Higher Education that he worked longest and 
hardest, believing firmly as he did that if a satisfactory 
system of higher education could be established in Wales, 
that would of necessity bring about a general improvement 
and development of both elementary and secondary 
education. 

Accordingly he first set to work to try and bring about 
an enlargement of the scope of St David's College, 
Lampeter, and to obtain for that college further powers 
of conferring degrees. His efforts in this direction were 
to a great extent successful, though not quite to the extent 
that he hoped. In connection with this matter, he 
endeavoured to get an existing Act of Parliament carried 
out and extended. The Act referred to provided under 
certain circumstances, or would have provided, for the 
transfer of St David's College, Lampeter, to Brecknock, 
and its union with Christ's College, Brecknock. In the 
promotion of this and kindred aims connected with 
higher education in Wales he was the writer of various 
letters and pamphlets that appeared over the name of 
" Veritas." 
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His zeal for higher education in Wales never flagged, 
but lasted throughout his career both as a parish clergy- 
man and as Bishop of St Asaph, and led him into lengthy 
correspondence and many conferences with nearly all the 
representatives of Wales in both Houses of Parliament, 
as well as with many other leaders of public opinion, and 
there can be no doubt that the influence of his exertions 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the great 
advances in intermediate and higher education in Wales 
that have taken place in the course of the last forty or 
fifty years, even though those advances have not always 
been on exactly the lines that he would have chosen. 

In seeking the advancement of his own country, he took 
every opportunity he could find of studying and making 
himself acquainted with the educational system of Scotland, 
Ireland, and various continental countries where the circum- 
stances seemed in some respects to correspond with those 
of Wales. And he soon became convinced that to bring 
about the desired result there must be a degree-conferring 
University for Wales which would act as a stimulus and 
an inspiration to the whole educational system of the 
Principality. His anticipations in that direction have 
already been largely verified by results. 

One of the great difficulties that Bishop (then Mr) 
Hughes had to contend with in getting people to admit 
that exceptional treatment was needed for Wales arose 
from the, perhaps, natural feeling that the old universities 
and public schools of England provided the best education 
that could be given. This feeling, however natural it may 
have been in those that had enjoyed that education, took 
no account of the fact that it was practically quite out of 
reach of the masses of the people, and his object was 
to provide a ladder that every one might climb to the 
highest rung if only they had the ability and perseverance. 

There was another difficulty to contend with, in that 
many people feared that the establishment of separate 
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educational organisations and institutions in Wales might 
tend to the perpetuation of the Welsh language, which 
they looked upon as an unmitigated evil, and as tending 
to retard the progress of the Welsh people. 

This objection needed careful handling, for it contained 
that little element of truth that, when it is present, always 
make an untruth dangerous. Bishop Hughes was not the 
man to advocate anything that he thought would in any 
possible way retard the progress of his countrymen. He 
felt and always acted on the belief so well expressed by 
a recent writer (Mr Mitra), that it is a good thing to be 
national in one's aims and aspirations, but an infinitely 
better thing to be rational. But he loved the old language 
of his countrymen, and he saw that it might be, and ought 
to be made, an element in their true education, and an 
instrument that would prove a help and not a hindrance 
to their true progress. Nay, more, he saw that the attempts 
that had been made in various ways to stamp out the 
Welsh language had done nothing but harm. And 
accordingly he set himself to work to put the use of the 
language on a better footing. He pointed out the cruel 
wrong that had been done in countless instances by ignor- 
ing the fact that the Welsh language was the only language 
properly understood by a very large number of his country- 
men both in Wales and in many large towns in England, 
and consequently leaving them without any reh'gious 
teaching, and without the opportunity of worshipping the 
God of their fathers in the language of their homes and 
their hearts. 

And thus Bishop Hughes came to be looked upon not 
only as an ardent educationalist, but also as a champion 
of the Welsh language. He never, however, advocated the 
cultivation of the Welsh language to the exclusion of 
English or any other language, but he recognised the fact 
of its existence as a fact that must be taken account of 
in matters both of religion and of education, a fact, the 
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ignoring of which in times past had done untold harm 
to both. 

When he became Bishop of St Asaph, he was able in 
many ways to secure fair play for the Welsh-speaking 
element in many parishes, both directly in his own diocese, 
and also more indirectly in various English towns where 
large numbers of Welsh people were congregated. 

In addition to his activity in the above direction he 
was recognised as one of the ablest and most eloquent of 
Welsh preachers of his day, his name being commonly 
coupled with those of Mr Parry of Llywel, Dr Griffiths 
of Llandilo, Canon Evans of Rhymney, Archdeacon 
Griffiths of Neath, and others, as the foremost preachers 
amongst the Welsh clergy. 

He was always considered a leader among the evan- 
gelical school, and while firmly and loyally attached to 
the Established Church, to which his family had always 
belonged, he invariably cultivated friendly relations with 
the ministers and members of other religious denomina- 
tions, by whom he was regarded with feelings of respect 
and affection. He in his turn fully appreciated the earnest 
and self-denying labours of the various Nonconformist 
bodies, and while he lamented the division that he saw 
around him, he often remarked that if the Old Church of 
the country had been true to herself and her ideals, those 
divisions need never, and probably would never, have arisen. 

He was tolerant and broad-minded in his attitude 
towards all, even those from whose opinions he entirely 
differed, and whose conclusions he most deplored. At the 
same time he had his own strong convictions and a stern 
sense of duty from which nothing could turn him. This, 
however, in no way detracted from the genial kindness 
with which he won the aff"ection of all with whom he was 
brought into close contact, and all who really knew him. 



The Very Rev. HENRY THOMAS EDWARDS, 

Dean of Bangor (1837- 1884). 

By The Rev. Canon CAMBER WILLIAMS, St David's. 

The Dean, as he was popularly known, was a child 
of the vicarage and a member of a levitical family. He 
was the third son of the Rev. William Edwards, Vicar 
of Llanymawddwy, in the Diocese of St Asaph, where he 
was born on 6th September 1837. Two of his father's 
brothers were in Holy Orders, one, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Edwards, " Edwards Mallwyd," being one of the princes of 
the Welsh pulpit in his day. And his three brothers, of 
whom the Right Rev. A. G. Edwards, D.D., the present 
Lord Bishop of St Asaph, is one, all devoted themselves 
to the work of the ministry. George Borrow, in his " Wild 
Wales," says that he found the Rev. William Edwards " to 
be a first-rate Greek and Latin scholar, and also (what is 
highly significant) a proficient in the literature of his own 
country." The mother was descended from a Gloucester- 
shire family of the name of Wood — a family which numbers 
several names of literary celebrities among its members, 
among others, the late Lord Chancellor Hatherley. One 
illumining fact respecting her is that, immediately after 
settling down in a monoglot country parish, she set 
herself to learn the Welsh language so that she might take 
her part in the Sunday School and in visiting her husband's 
parishioners. In the year 1849, when Henry was twelve 
years of age, his father was promoted to the living of Llan- 
gollen. By that time, it is on record, the future Dean 
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had saved the life of a boy who had fallen into the river, 
had thrashed the village bully for persecuting a smaller 
boy, and had carved his initials at a considerably higher 
level than those of any other boy in the district on the fac^ 
of a precipitous rock that overhangs the stream. 

The story of his education is soon told. Till he was 
fourteen years of age he was educated at home, his father 
imparting to him the rudiments of classics and mathematics. 
Gaining an exhibition at Westminister School, he spent 
two years there ; and was there, owing to res augusta domi^ 
placed under private tuition till he matriculated at Jesus 
College, Oxford, in 1857. 

His university career was disappointing. The repeated 
change of teachers during his school days, and the indifferent 
state of his health at the University, militated against his 
success in the schools. Contrary to his own and his friends* 
expectations, he only obtained a second class in classical 
moderations. His disappointment, together with his ill- 
health, induced him to read for the Pass Schools in his final 
examination. He took his share in the general life of 
the University. Two interesting items of information 
respecting this period of his life may be added. The Rev. 
Canon Hughes of Peterborough, a contemporary and friend 
at Jesus College, when asked what he remembered of 
the Dean's college days, replied : " He was always in very 
indifferent health, was very impulsive, and was very keen 
about the necessity of appointing Welsh leaders and 
bishops for the Welsh Church." When impressing upon 
the Bangor exhibitioners the imperative necessity of 
acquiring facility and power of expression in the vernacular, 
he on one occasion instanced his own case. " When I 
matriculated," he said, " my Welsh was much worse than 
yours. But I made up my mind that I should never be 
put in the shade by anybody by reason of not being able 
to express my thoughts in the language of the people. 
And I read aloud and committed to memory some Welsh 
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every day during my under-graduate course." Among 
the classical writers Horace was his favourite author. 
Quotations from the odes are often met with in his writings. 
During his last visit to Italy, in the company of his friend 
the Rev. John Morgan, then Vicar, now Archdeacon of 
Bangor, at every turn Horace's description of the scenes 
recurred to the Dean's mind. It afforded him the keenest 
delight to recite from memory, as they travelled, passages 
from the odes descriptive of the neighbourhood. 

Before entering Oxford, he had for a time thought of 
the army as a profession. That idea was soon laid aside. 
The Church claimed him, and with whole-hearted devotion 
he resolved to give himself to the work of the ministry. 
He took his B.A. degree in 1861, became assistant master 
at Llandovery College, and was the same year ordained 
deacon by Bishop Thirlwall of St David's. In the following 
year he became his father's curate at Llangollen, and was 
ordained priest at the Advent Ordination of Bishop Short 
of St Asaph. In 1866 he was appointed to the Vicarage 
of Aberdare. In 1869 he became Vicar of Carnarvon, 
on the death of the Rev. James Crawley Vincent. In 1876 
he succeeded Mr Vincent's father in the Deanery of 
Bangor. And in 1884 his brief but crowded working-day 
closed at the early age of forty-seven. 

His sun set while he was still in the prime of his man- 
hood. " And yet," said one who had energetically differed 
from him on most public and religious questions, "his 
funeral alone preached that he had not lived in vain. 
The man whose memory was so genuinely honoured must 
have accomplished a work that was regarded by his country- 
men as of permanent value." The place which he had 
won in the estimation of the clergy was shown as early 
as 1874. In that year, after only five years' work in the 
diocese, he, a young man, as clergy reckon age, was elected 
without opposition to represent his clerical brethren in 
Convocation. The voice of the laity was well expressed 
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by a Welsh Church newspaper, edited by a layman : — " In 
his death the greatest star in the Church's world has been 
extinguished." Outside the other three cathedral cities, the 
Dean of Bangor was to Welsh Churchmen "The Dean." 
An Oxford under-graduate, the leader of Welsh Church- 
men in the University, could not tell the names of the 
Deans of St Asaph and St David's. The connection of 
Dr Vaughan with the Deanery of Llandaflf had become 
known through the controversy that took place over his 
appointment 

But high as Dean Edwards stood in the estimation and 
in the affections of Church people, Welsh Nonconformists 
were hardly behind his co-religionists in the admiration 
and affection with which they regarded him. There was 
no public man in Wales in his day, and there has been no 
one since, whose funeral drew such a concourse representa- 
tive of the foremost and best in every party, creed, and 
class. " Never," said the Rev. Daniel Rowlands, a leading 
Calvinistic Methodist minister, and then Principal of the 
Bangor Normal College, " in Wales, if anywhere, did so 
many Nonconformists and Nonconformist ministers attend 
the funeral of a Churchman." The Wesleyans suspended 
the sitting of their district conference to attend the 
funeral. The General Assembly of the Calvinistic 
Methodists, sitting at the time in Liverpool, passed a 
resolution expressing their sense of his loss. The most 
extreme Radical and anti-Church of the vernacular papers 
declared : " Somehow against its will, the body of the 
Welsh people entertained a great affection for the Dean. 
He was the nation's child, and at this time was cherished 
to the utmost enthusiasm." Thus before his early death 
Dean Edwards had secured a foremost position among 
the religious leaders, not of his own communion only, but 
of the Welsh nation. 

The accidents of country and age may vary, but the 
character and the principles which made the Dean " the 
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child of the Welsh nation " are for all ages, and even for 
all nations. The careers of the Welsh religious leaders 
in the last century were a main formative influence in 
the making of the Wales of to-day. Their history is a 
necessary preliminary in the study of Welsh life in the 
twentieth century. The character and principles which 
won for them their influence and leadership — in the case 
of Dean Edwards we may almost say that he wrung his 
position from the nation "somehow against its will" — 
these should be the study of all who would influence their 
age and contribute to the moulding of the future in this 
or any nation. 

For the Dean was no prophet of smooth things. His 
life was mainly spent in the effort to convince the majority 
of his fellow-countrymen that the subject of their 
proudest boasting was a mark of weakness, and a national 
misfortune. " There was not a Churchman living," -said his 
Nonconforming eulogist already quoted, " who had heaped 
such censures upon his Nonconformist countrymen." 
How, then, came he to possess, not the admiration, but 
also the affection of those upon whom he "sometimes 
poured torrents of scathing denunciation ? " 

This is the interesting problem suggested by the life 
of Dean Edwards. Those who enjoyed the privilege of 
his intimacy knew, and readers cannot fail to gather 
from his writings, that the power which took the people 
captive was a combination, rather, a blending, of religious 
faith and true patriotism in a strong personality. He 
lived a transparently sincere Christian life, resting upon 
a childlike, but intelligent, faith. He believed in, and 
loved with all the fervour of an intense nature, his Church 
and his nation. The passionate longing of his heart 
was the full union of these two objects of his love, for 
their highest mutual good. And he sought this end 
without flagging, through good report and evil report, with 
unflinching courage, exposing the weaknesses of each, 
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mercilessly scourging their faults when occasion demanded, 
first in the field when either was attacked, and breaking 
out into glowing paeans over the virtues of each 
indifferently. 

It was at Portmadoc, when yet a young lad, that I first 
saw Dean Edwards. He was the preacher at the Choral 
Festival of the deaneries of Lleyn and Eifionnydd. As the 
processions of clergy moved up the chancel, though there 
were many strange faces among them, we were not for a 
moment in doubt as to which was the Dean, whom we 
were so eager to see. A tall fine form, with a clear-shaven 
pale face, chiselled features, walking with a curious jerk at 
every step, as if he were accustomed to take longer strides 
and to plant his foot firmly on the ground, riveted our 
attention. There was a natural majesty, totally void of 
pomp, in his appearance, which gave one the impression 
of enormous power and controlled vigour. Children 
though we were, we felt uplifted and inspired by the first 
glimpse of the man whom we had learnt to regard as our 
leader. He took his place, fortunately for us, on the opposite 
side of the choir, and as we gazed at his face (there was 
but little singing from three of us) he attracted and awed 
us at the same time. There was a sternness in his look. 

That youthful impression was in the main only 
heightened on closer acquaintance. As he passed along 
the streets in Bangor, the powerful frame, the thoughtful 
face, and the vigorous walk and look, as of a man who had 
a great work to do, but who knew what it was, and his 
ability to cope with it, caused people who saw him for the 
first time to look back and gaze after him. " Vigorous " 
is the epithet that best expresses the salient feature in his 
life. The mention of his age, forty-seven, at the time of 
his death, took people by surprise. Most would have 
suggested twenty years more, so large a place had he filled 
in the public mind, so much work had he crowded into his 
few working hours. And that in spite of very indifferent 
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health, his powerful-looking frame notwithstanding. " I 
am far from well," is a continual refrain throughout his 
correspondence. His social charm attracted all who came 
into contact with him. His intimate friends loved even 
more than they admired him. The devotion and tender 
courtesy of this man who swayed crowds, and thought for 
the thousands, towards his motherless little daughters is 
the most vivid recollection of a first visit at his house. 
He keenly felt the imputations of false motives, so often 
levelled at him ; and on the other hand, he grieved over 
the hard, though fair, blows he himself had delivered. 
The very vigour of his character and nervous excitability 
naturally tended to a masterful and somewhat hasty 
temper, which was, however, under the strong control 
of a disciplined will. Many anecdotes are related how at 
public meetings, while other speakers became irritated 
by interruptions, he, like the " Great Marlborough," 
became calmer and more composed as the fight waxed 
faster and more furious. In the height of the typhoid 
fever, with pulse and temperature far above the normal 
line of delirium, and when his medical man thought it 
enhanced his risk, he maintained his clearness of mind by 
sheer force of will. 

But the most striking revelation, to those admitted 
into the inner court of his acquaintaince, was the Dean's 
deep piety. Family and private prayer were to him a 
great reality. A friend travelling with him one morning 
by an early train found him so engrossed in a book that 
all his attempts to draw him into conversation failed. He 
was saying matins which his early start had prevented his 
doing before commencing the journey. His reluctance to 
let his friend know the reason of his reticence was very 
characteristic. It was rarely, and then almost in silence, 
that he ever drew aside the curtain of the court, and 
allowed any one to behold even the outside of his Holy of 
Holies, to which he so constantly resorted. Another 
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friend, entering his room just before the commencement 
of a great meeting at which he was to speak, found him 
on his knees. "Whatever success I have achieved, and 
any good I may have done in life," he once remarked to 
the writer, " has been the result of prayer. I have never 
done anything without prayer." 

Such was Dean Edwards in his private life. And the 
power of such a life wrought upon all that came into 
contact with him. As Demosthenes was adjudged the 
greatest orator because his speeches stirred men to action, 
so, after due allowances for youthful hero-worship, the 
writer without hesitation, for the same reason, considers 
the Dean the greatest personality that it has been his 
privilege to know. Men, more learned, greater scholars, 
deeper theologians and profounder philosophers, one may 
have known, but in the magic power of inspiration he 
stood unrivalled. " I never spoke with the Dean," said one 
who knew him well, " without being more deeply impressed 
with the dignity of human life and human destiny, and 
always came away from him with new inspiration and 
renewed energy for my work." Of all his great gifts, 
this, the force of his personality, inspiring and rousing 
into activity all that was best in others, was the 
greatest 

The year 1870 marks a new era in the history of the 
Church in Wales. From 1820 to 1840 or 1850 had been 
a period of exhaustion. The younger portion of her 
people had left her when the Calvinistic Methodists 
severed their connection in 18 11, and by 1830 the older 
generation that had remained was passing away. From 
1850 to 1 870 the Church had been slowly recovering. The 
great evangelical preachers on the one hand, and the 
Welsh representatives of the Oxford Movement on the 
other, were quickening her spiritual pulse and teaching 
her to believe in herself. Associations of earnest laymen 
in various parts added another element of strength. 

E 
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There were controversies ; but they centred round the 
doctrines and practices. And some of the ablest writers 
and theologians that Wales has seen engaged in them on 
the Church's side ; but one school did not fully understand 
the Church which they defended, and the other did not 
understand Nonconformity. The election of 1868 had 
marked the rise of new political forces which the Church 
leaders did not measure or understand. And the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church at the same time whetted 
the appetite of the anti-Church party, and forced upon the 
Church the unwelcome necessity of defending, not her 
doctrines and practices, but her position and material 
resources. At this juncture Dean Edwards stepped upon 
the stage as the new Vicar of Carnarvon. 

On the 22nd December 1870, he published his letter 
to Mr Gladstone on " the Church of the Cymry," which 
embodied the lines of his policy already mentioned, and 
which, by the way, largely influenced that statesman's 
attitude towards Wales as well as the Welsh Church, as 
a collation of Mr Gladstone's utterances on Welsh 
questions with Dean Edwards's writings and speeches 
would show. The promotion to the Deanery of Bangor 
six years later set the new Dean free from parochial 
duties to pursue the triple aim of his life : the promotion 
of the spiritual efficiency of the Welsh Church, and of the 
welfare of the Welsh nation, and the reconciliation of the 
Church and that portion of the Welsh people who have 
become separated from their spiritual mother. 

He could not be labelled with any party name ; each 
of the three schools might claim him as its own. He partook 
of the fervour of the Evangelical, the High Churchman's 
reverence, and the Broad Churchman's wide outlook, which 
recognises actualities. What distinguished him was his 
overwhelming belief in the divine mission of the Church, 
and the conviction that she is God's ordained instrument 
to elevate and equip the Welsh nation for the divinely 
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appointed part it is to contribute to the corporate life of the 
kingdom, and so to humanity at large. 

His ministerial life at Llangollen, Aberdare, and 
Carnarvon exhibited great power of organisation, and the 
readiness with which large sums of money were subscribed 
in each place towards Church restoration and extension 
was the response to the same overpowering earnestness 
that afterwards carried hostile crowds at public meetings. 
In sick-rooms he was diffident and hesitating till he knelt 
down to pray. " I have just heard the Dean praying 

with "(a Cathedral chorister dying of consumption), 

said a working man one evening. "Oh, I never heard 
such prayer and pleading." In the pulpit he was a 
combination of Elijah and Barnabas. His sermons were 
a marvel of fiery eloquence. He fiercely denounced vice, 
and furious^' condemned errors in creed or practice among 
his hearers; but at the same time gave expression to 
adoration such as is rarely heard from any pulpit, and 
to the most melting tenderness. And he so identified 
himself with his subject that the end of a sermon left 
him in a state of prostration, sometimes alarming to 
witness. When as a young curate at Llangollen he had 
been preaching fiercely against drunkenness, an old man 
in the parish who was not a total abstainer said to him : 
"Why don't you preach like the old gentleman your 
father, Mr Henry : he gives us the pure Gospel, not any- 
thing personal like you do." 

He prepared his sermons with care, for all important 
occasions writing them out and committing them to 
memory. And believing in the power of the pulpit, he 
could hardly refuse a request for his service, however 
remote or insignificant tht parish might be. "This 
afternoon," he writes, " I am obliged to go to Llanddona. 

That persistent has bothered me into going." Llan- 

gadwaladr, Beddgelert, and the little mission church at 
Penlongamedd — all echoed to his stirring tones. 
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The central point in his theology was love. " It would 
be difficult," said a friend one day, " to find a verse in which 
the Dean could not see love." God in His love created 
man to share and reflect His own image and life. In His 
love, when man fell, He provided, by the offering of His 
Son, a restoration. Because love is the law of the divine 
life, God is one. And before love can become the law of 
human life as the reflection of the divine, there must be 
unity among God's people. Unity, as the condition of love, 
thus became the central theme in his teaching. The 
following outline, written by himself, of the first sermon 
I heard him preach, will illustrate the Dean's teaching, and, 
what always impressed his hearers, the gift of spiritualising 
Old Testament incidents : — 

2 Kings iii. 14-17. 

At sundry times in the history of this Church, God 
sent forth prophets by two and two, in order that in their 
appointed lives such might represent a different aspect of 
the ministry of the eternal prophet. Moses and Joshua, 
David and Solomon, Elijah and Elisha, were so linked 
together in their careers. 

Elijah, working miracles without means by the word 
of power committed to him within the limits of the 
Promised Land, at the last ascending into heaven, and 
causing his mantle to descend upon a successor, was 
especially a type of Christ in the years of the incarnation, 
confining the ministry to the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel, working his mighty works without visible agencies, 
and ascending to the right Hand of God to send down 
the Holy Spirit upon the Church. 

Elisha, inheriting the mantle of Elijah, and a double 
portion of his spirit, working miracles by the use of means, 
extending his ministry to the lands of Edom, Moab, and 
Syria, was a type of our Lord, as He works for aye through 
the agencies of His ministry in the Catholic and Apostolic 
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Church throughout all lands. Thus, in the workings of 
Elisha, we may see prefigured the processes through which 
the ever-present, eternal, invisible Prophet, is accomplishing 
the mighty works of His supernatural grace in the life of 
the Church. From this point of view, let us proceed to 
consider the significance of that work which is recorded 
in the pages from which the words of the text are taken. 
I will ask you to dwell upon 

I. — The narrative tells us that at this time the kings 
of Israel, Edom, and Judah had gone forth to war against 
Moab. In the campaign, they had led their forces through 
the wilderness of Edom. The plan of the campaign was 
decided by the question, "Which way shall we go up? 
And they answered. Through the wilderness of Edom. So 
the King of Israel went, and the King of Judah, and the 
King of Edom, and they fetched a compass of seven days* 
journey." At the end of these circuitous marches, the 
forces reached a position in which they were exposed to a 
great peril. "They fetched a compass of seven days' 
journey, and there was no water for the host and for the 
cattle that followed them." 

The forces were threatened with utter destruction. The 
fierce rays of the eastern sun were falling upon the weary 
soldiers from above, and the desolate, hard, and cruel 
wilderness opened no fountains to slake their thirst. The 
cry of despair rose from the lips of the King of Israel. 
He said : " Alas, that the Lord has called these three 
kings together to deliver them into the hand of Moab." 

In that hour of supreme need, a higher wisdom and a 
truer instinct was found in Jehoshaphat, the King of 
Judah. When earth failed to open her fountains, and the 
dreary wilderness frowned in cruel bareness on all sides, 
his soul rose above earth to the throne of Him who of old 
" opened the rock and the waters gushed out, they ran in 
dry places like rivers." He sought the saving influence of 
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supernatural grace flowing through the ministry ordained 
of God. " Jehoshaphat said, Is there not here a prophet of 
the Lord that we may enquire of the Lord by him ? Then 
one of the King of Israel's servants answered and said, 
Here is Elisha, the son of Shaphat, which poured water 
on the hands of Elijah." In him Jehoshaphat recognised 
the indwelling ministry of God. He said, " The Word of 
the Lord is with him." Acting upon the counsel of 
Jehoshaphat, the three kings, on behalf of their perishing 
forces, went down to seek aid, through the power dwelling 
in Elisha. 

Is not this a parable as well as a history ? Has not God 
the Holy Spirit recorded this event in order to teach man 
in every age unchanging spiritual truths? Here we see 
accurately prefigured the experiences that meet human 
nature during her weary march through the wilderness of 
this world. 

The forces that make up human society go forth upon 
their campaign to seek the riches and the honour of 
conquest. Human progress is a march — a weary, circuitous 
journey, the compass of a seven days* travel in pursuit of 
that force which it seeks to conquer. The dangers and 
difficulties are ever the same. The needs of human nature, 
however much some leaders of thought may ignore them, 
are forever the same, and will make themselves heard. 
For a time our nature can bear to march forward in the 
world's ways in the pursuit of sensual pleasure, of earthly 
gain, and in the performance of earthly work and in the 
fellowship of earthly companionship. But the hour comes 
when an imperious thirst makes itself felt. The heat of 
sensual passion or of absorbing worldliness has dried up 
the fountains of feeling, has caused all the fruits of the 
spirit to wither, has reduced life into a dry, hard, barren 
ground. On all sides, the need of fresh fountains is 
recognised. The human leaders see the danger. They 
are told that the host is perishing, that society is full of 
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danger. Discontent, misery, hardness of heart, hopeless- 
ness, restless, feverish impatience, are felt in the great 
masses of society. Taught to value the world as their 
only place of existence, taught to regard sensual pleasure 
as their only practical good, taught to march through 
the wilderness, they cannot succeed in the world, they 
cannot gratify sensual appetites, they can find no water 
in the wilderness; and the result is that human society 
is threatened with ruin because it is consumed by a thirst 
which it cannot satisfy. The cry for reform rises high. The 
human guides lead on their forces. The philosophers and 
seers, who cannot be persuaded for a long time to believe 
that the wilderness is dry, and has no fountain which they 
can find, take us round through a weary round of theory, 
of speculation, of discovery. We march with them through 
the seven days' compass, the philosophical and scientific 
issues of the day, and at the end of the weary round we 
are in despair. "There is nothing to satisfy the soul's 
thirst here. We have marched far, but after all we find 
not the influences that give freshness to the heart, that 
cause the fruits of a noble spiritual humanity to grow in 
our being, that cause the blossoms of an immortal hope to 
burst forth, that give persistent energy and strength to the 
will in its pursuit of duty, that enables us to go onward 
to win triumphs over the enemy of our being." " There is 
no water for the host" 

In that hour the religious instinct makes itself heard, and 
leads human society to that power which can alone slake 
the thirst ; after weary marching through all the roundings 
of earthly experience, it must come to seek salvation from 
the fiery heat, which parches the inner life, that creates 
the cravings of burning discontent, that works withering 
decay, that turns communities into smoking furnaces in 
which the heated passions of men rage and flame, and 
reduce society to ashy ruin. To Him the individual soul, 
after weary wanderings through the round of earthly 
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experiences, comes to be saved from the blasting influence 
of earthly carnal selfishness, the fiery heart of rebellious 
passion that torments with a worm that dies not while its 
flame is unquenched, through the renewing streams that 
flow from the Cross, the water of the river that in the 
channels of the Church proceed out of the throne of God 
' and of the Lamb. 

ir. — Who were the suppliants that approached Elisha, 
and how did he acknowledge their claims ? 

The King of Judah was there. He represented the 
ancient order: he reigned in Jerusalem, that city which 
the Lord had chosen to place his name there, in which 
stood the temple containing that Ark of the testimony 
which had gone before the Church in the wilderness, 
with its thirst of the human soul. After looking abroad 
over the surface of worldly life, and finding no fountain 
of relief, the human spirit is forced, by the teaching of 
a fiery craving that it cannot appease, to have recourse 
once more to the power of religious truths. The forgotten 
prophet is remembered, the teachings of divinity, despised 
during the previous marches of the mind, once more 
assert their claims, and the leading thought is directed 
towards the development of a theological school which 
shall answer the questionings of the human heart and 
draw forth the streams of religious influence to cool its 
parched lips. " Is there not here a prophet of the Lord, 
that we may enquire of the Lord by him ? " The result 
of that enquiry is a great religious movement, a stirring 
of man's heart towards the hidden forces of divinity, a 
turning of public attention, a rush of public feeling, an 
eagerness of investigation directed towards the oracles 
of prophecy, the sacraments of God, towards the portals 
of the Church, that house in which the eternal Elisha is 
seated and cries with authority, "If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink." He alone can quench the 
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extreme thirst of nations and of men. To him the nation 
brought the tables of the law, the golden pot of supporting 
manna, and Aaron's rod, above which tl^ blessed Shechinah 
shone in its holy mystery. With him was Jehoram, the 
king of the separated tribes, who, oppressed by the exacting 
spendthrift magnificence of Solomon, and the arrogant 
tyranny of Rehoboam, had been tempted to follow 
Jeroboam into secession from the Church's ancient order 
and unity. Jehoram was the heir of a false system, and 
he adhered to its falseness (verse 3) : " He cleaved unto 
the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, which made Israel 
to sin." With them was also the King of Edom, 
representing the race of that pleasure-loving, sensual, 
profane man of the world, Esau, out of whose loins his 
race had descended. 

How did Elisha receive these suppliants? He 
promised to bring forth saving waters for all of them. 
But he sternly taught Jehoram that he was not entitled 
to the grace by right of his own position, but by virtue 
of the influence derived from his association with 
Jehoshaphat. "What have I to do with thee? Get 
thee to the prophets of thy father and to the prophets 
of thy mother. ... As the Lord of Hosts liveth, 
before whom I stand, surely were it not that I regard the 
presence of Jehoshaphat, the King of Judah, I would not 
look toward thee, nor see thee." The descendant of Esau, 
and the heir of Jeroboam's fatal mistake, had cut them- 
selves off from that fountain which had never ceased to 
follow the Church. But they were able to drink of its 
waters by virtue of his influence who represented the 
ancient unchanging truths. 

The society that craves the water of spiritual life from 
the eternal Elisha to-day in our own land is still formed 
of these three allied elements. The ancient Church of 
England, containing the ancient doctrine of the creeds, 
the heavenly manna of the sacraments, the Aaronic rod 
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streams of grace to flow ? Who does not know that in 
all the dioceses of England and Wales the organised 
ministry of the Church's Choral Festival has been a 
blessed agency in opening up the springs of her life. 
Psalm Ixxxvii. 5, 7 — " Of Zion it shall be said ... As well 
the singers as the players on instruments shall be there ; 
all my springs are in thee." Such also will be the order 
of the Church triumphant ; there will be the voice of 
harpers, harping with their harps and singing a new song 
before the throne, and there will also be in response, " Pure 
river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and the Lamb." 

IV. — The practical work imposed upon the host 
" Make the valley full of ditches." It is not for man to 
create the saving streams. Through our Elisha, in the 
name of Christ alone, will the fountains of grace be opened, 
but it is for man to prepare the channels of grace in the 
valley of the Church as well as in the ground of his own 
soul ; he must not forsake Christ, the first cause of grace, 
to look entirely to the broken cisterns of earth-born 
doctrines, but he must use the means which Christ has 
ordained for transmitting the water of the Holy Spirit. 

Ah, brethren, there are many parishes in Wales where 
spiritual drought prevails, where men's souls are' withering 
in the sun of the wilderness, parched by the fire of their 
nature. The streams that make glad the city of God 
do not thus cool and nourish the moral roots of being. 
Why is this ? The surface of the valley has not been 
broken into ditches ; the channels of grace have not been 
opened ; the churches are closed from Monday till 
Saturday ; the Word preached without demonstration of 
the spirit ; the Sacraments are rarely and irreverently 
administered ; devotional habits are not cultivated by 
priest or people. Elisha does not open the fountain of 
grace because this preliminary command has been 
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neglected : ** Make the valley full of ditches." Ah, 
brethren, is there any of you who is obliged to confess 
that you have not found the stream that quenches the 
soul's thirst and makes its life fruitful and fresh? Why 
is this? Is it not because you have presented a hard 
surface toward the ministry of grace? Your life has 
never been furrowed by self-examination, by repentance, 
by prayer, by earnest efforts of devotion. There has 
been no endeavour to open up the depths of your nature. 
The hardened surface, burnt by the sun of the wilderness, 
trodden by every worldly influence, is presented to the 
ministry of the Church. The saving streams will not 
flow until you make the ditches in the valley. 

If you obey this command of Elisha and come to 
him weary and heavy-laden to open up your inner soul 
before him, then silently but surely, without the wind of 
mild excitement, or the visible downfall of the rain, 
coming not by observation, but springing up you know not 
how, the water of spiritual grace will well up in your 
inner being. Seek Elisha, obey his commands, and he 
" will open fountains in the midst of the valleys and will 
make the wilderness a pool of water ; you shall thirst no 
more ; the sun shall not light on you nor any heat. For 
the Lamb shall lead you into living fountains of water." 

Every year saw some new scheme for the advancement 
of the Church, and to the remotest mountain parish the 
new energy infused by Dean Edwards was pulsating. 
" Shew them (the Welsh people) the Church in all her 
fairness, and they will see the nakedness of sectarianism," 
he said. First and foremost it was necessary to secure 
a ministry who like wise stewards — wise with spiritual 
wisdom — could bring out of the storehouses of the Church 
the old treasures of divine learning, and, with the glow 
of national sentiment and cultivated oratory, present them 
in new forms adapted to the new age. The Bangor 
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his? And why should a Welshman be ashamed of his 
accent ? " And yet he was a true imperialist. They (the 
Welsh people) feel that there are certain well-defined 
limits within which it will be for their own happiness 
and for the advantage of the Empire that they should 
cultivate their own special gifts and live their own life. 
As has been already implied, it was Dean Edwards who 
revealed Welsh Wales to English public men. He 
influenced Mr Gladstone, and through him the English 
political leaders of both parties. 

The movement for securing Higher Education for 
Wales enlisted the Dean's warmest support. He believed 
in the capacities of young Welshmen to hold their own 
in the field of learning, provided they had equal advantages 
with their English competitors. Till that was assured, 
he maintained that Wales should receive special treatment, 
and strenuously opposed the proposals to throw open the 
scholarship of Jesus College. This belief was that the 
establishment of a number of efficient Grammar Schools 
would best meet the educational wants of Wales, but 
when he found that the people's mind was set upon a 
college or colleges, he laid aside his own view and threw 
himself into the movement. The University College at 
Bangor owes its existence to Dean Edwards. A strong 
attempt was made by the supporters of Aberystwyth 
College, numbering among them the most influential 
Welshmen of the day, to secure the adoption of 
Aberystwyth as a college for North Wales. This was 
only frustrated by the energetic action of the Dean, who 
succeeded in carrying at a meeting in Chester a resolution 
declaring that the college for North Wales should be 
situated within one of the North Wales counties. At 
the same time he expressed a strong hope, since realised, 
that a third Government grant might be obtained for 
Aberystwyth. It was the Dean that also prepared and 
argued the case for Bangor in the battle of the sites. 
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Two things more were necessary for the successful 
launching of the college. Its character, as fixed by 
charter, must be such as to commend it to Churchmen and 
Nonconformists alike. There was a prolonged struggle 
in the committee, but at last the Dean's arguments pre- 
vailed, and a clause was inserted in the charter making 
the institution non-residential, and so non-sectarian. It 
further remained to elicit for it the support of the 
wealthier class, who were mostly Church people. Dean 
Edwards undertook not only this task, but also, at the 
request of the council, in company with the Rev. James 
Donne, the labour of rousing the latent enthusiasm of 
Anglesey and Carnarvonshire. This was so effectively 
done that in a few days the contributions from Anglesey 
amounted to more than ;£S,ooo, and those of Carnarvon- 
shire to ;£ 1 0,000. The generous tribute to his services 
at the time of his death that, had it not been for Dean 
Edwards there would have been no college at Bangor, 
was amply justified. Yet, at the celebration of its twenty- 
first anniversary, the name of Dean Edwards was not 
even mentioned — so short are men's memories — so short- 
lived is public gratitude. 

Temperance was another cause in which his love for 
Wales enlisted him. His support greatly assisted the 
passing of the Welsh Sunday Closing Act ; and the 
temperance platform knew no more powerful advocate. 
His great speech in Hope Hall, Liverpool, will never be 
forgotten by those who heard it. The whole question 
was lifted on to a higher plane. He spoke for an hour, 
amid frequent bursts of cheers, and at the end there was a 
wild waving of handkerchiefs and hats. This elevating of 
the subject was the result of his speeches in town and 
country alike. He approached the question from the high 
position of a priest and patriot. 

It now remains to indicate, as briefly as may be, the 
principles which guided Dean Edwards in his efforts for 

F 
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the reconciliation of his Church and his nation, both of 
which he loved so ardently, and served with such self- 
sacrificing devotion. The very ardour of his love allowed 
him no rest while its two objects were at variance. The 
two parties in the divinely-made marriage between the 
nation and its Church must be reconciled before the true 
happiness or the success of either can be secured. And he 
who, even during their variance, strikes at the one, injures 
the other. 

This was the light in which he regarded the attack 
upon the Church. Patriotism, deep and far-seeing, was the 
spirit which animated his Church defence. The Church 
is God's appointed means for elevating and perfecting the 
nation. Liber^tionists, therefore, sinned against the nation's 
highest good : they sought to prejudice the people and 
stir them to plunder the divine hospital where alone their 
wounds and infirmities could be effectively healed. Hence 
the loftiness of tone as well as fierceness of attack in his 
encounters with the Church's opponents. In these 
encounters he did not seek to hide or deny the faults and 
imperfections of the Church. He readily acknowledged 
that she is imperfect, but maintained that her failings were 
not organic but functional. On the other hand, he faced 
his opponents' position squarely, and by the high stand- 
point from which he viewed the question, his powerful 
intellect and oratorical gifts, animated by his fervent con- 
victions, outranged his opponents' artillery. After one 
of these encounters the Rev. " J. R.," in his quaint style, 
admitted in " Y Cfonicl," that the Liberation Society 
frigate was no match for the battery from Bangor. 

In 1870, when the views of the Birmingham League 
threatened the complete secularisation of elementary 
education, the then Vicar of Carnarvon and the Rev. 
Daniel Evans of Corris took the field and waged giant 
conflicts against the Godless education with which the 
risings generation in Wales was threatened. They attackecj 
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the enemy in their very strongholds. Wales has seen no 
stormier meetings. And when the smoke and dust of 
battle cleared away, it was seen that the panic among 
Churchmen had been allayed, and left them determined 
to hold the National Schools as fortified lines behind 
which religious education could be still imparted, and 
a protest raised against the banishment of the Bible from 
the children's educational nurseries. 

From that time he never laid the sword aside, but 
while energetically engaged in building the walls, he was 
continually, in articles, debates, and speeches, repelling the 
attacks of the Church's enemies and encouraging her 
friends. This culminated in his great speech at the 
Guildhall, Carnarvon, 20th December 1883, which con- 
tained the last word on the subject. He examined the 
scriptural aspect of the question, and showed that rightly 
understood the Scripture position of his opponents was 
untenable. Endowments, position, social and official, 
wealth, etc., were gifts of God, and to be used for His 
glory and for the advancement of His Kingdom. The 
endowments of the Church are the candlestick upon which 
the Gospel Candle is set. The history and work of the 
Church are her best defence. Reforms are desirable. 
But " if we would elevate our race among the nations, we 
must cast out the evil spirit of petty strife and division, 
we must seek a nobler, purer enlightenment: we must 
renew the. broken bands of brotherhood: we must seek 
the inspiration of eternal love : we must regret the super- 
ficial platitudes of holy Churchism: we must strive to 
realise more profoundly the Divinity of that Lord who 
is the God that maketh men to be of one mind in an 
house." 

The same love which animated his defence of the 
Church made him long for reunion with Dissenters. He 
recognised to the full the good they had done. He 
acknowledged and admired their abilities. He developed 
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his theory of a possible reunion in a paper read at the 
Bangor Diocesan Conference in 1880. "There should be 
more co-operation but less compromise! The evils of 
division must be fully realised. The spirit of Babel 
destroyed unity. The spirit of Pentecost renews it." The 
parish church in each parish is the place which the Lord 
hath chosen to cause His name to dwell there — where the 
doctrine and fellowship of the Apostles are to be found. 
The parish altar must therefore be the centre of unity. 
On the other hand, the past must be taken account of. 
Unity, not uniformity, should be the aim. The various 
nonconforming bodies, separated from the Church by no 
great theological or doctrinal differences, should retain 
their separate places of worship as the synagogues of old, 
and go up to the Jerusalem of the parish church — the 
centre of unity — three times in the year to foregather at 
the one altar, in a visible unity of spirit which is the bond 
of peace and the essential condition of the fulness of love. 

We, believers in the Church's unity, will say, "You, 
our brethren, who justify corporate disunion, who fondly 
cherish faith in such a figment as a fragmentary Christian- 
ity, and after a hundred "splits" dream that in disunited 
bodies unity of spirit can dwell, — we believe that you are 
fighting under a flag that represents a false cause. You 
may reject our advances, shut your ears against our 
arguments, forget the Scriptures that rebuke, and read 
only the texts that encourage you ; you may call our firm 
convictions bigotry, and you may ignore the evils of 
disunion that force themselves upon unprejudiced minds 
every day and hour; but we dare not give up what we 
believe to be a divine truth. We dare not sacrifice true 
liberty for the sake of false order at the bidding of Rome, 
nor yet true order for the sake of a spurious liberty at the 
bidding of Geneva. The house of God in which the 
Shechinah will shine in its full brightness is one. "God 
is not the author of confusion, but of peace." Reunion 
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will come. The tendency to aggregation among peoples, 
the spirit of combination and co-operation among men, 
is abroad in the material sphere, and will soon come into 
the spiritual. 

Unity will not come back in its old form. The unity 
of a people educated to think for themselves will not be 
the old unity of a people glad to follow their leaders. The 
old unity was that of acquiescence ; the new unity will be 
the nobler unity of tried conviction. Reunion may not 
come for centuries, but come it will. Who shall live to see 
it? We only know that division must cease when the 
hour comes in response to that Almighty prayer, " Sanctify 
them through thy truth . . . that they may be made 
perfect in One ; and that the world may know that Thou 
hast sent me, and hast loved them, as Thou hast loved 
Me." 

Other people saw only the objections. He, uplifted by 
his faith in the all-prevailing power of the Saviour's prayer, 
beheld the day approaching. "Give me twenty years of 
power, and I will win them," he used to declare. God 
ordained otherwise for the Welsh Church, and the Welsh 
nation lost the son, best beloved of both, in the midst of 
his efforts to reunite what God had joined together but 
what man hath partly put asunder. 



The Ven. JOHN GRIFFITHS, Archdeacon of 

Llandaff 

By the Rev. PETER WILLIAMS, Troedyrhiw. 

The quiet rural county of Cardigan has given to Wales 
some of her most eminent sons, and amongst the fore- 
most of these we venture to place John Griffiths. Away 
from the noise and bustle of towns, and amidst the 
peaceful solitude of Nature, in the beautiful vale of 
Aeron, and well up its sloping side, Parcyneuadd is 
situated — the humble farmstead under whose roof John 
Griffiths was born in the year 1820. His parents seem 
to have resided at Parcyneuadd but for a brief period 
while Ddlygwartheg, a small but cosy mansion nearer 
the town of Aberaeron, was being prepared for their 
abode. On his father's side he descended from the well- 
known and respected family of Llangolman in North 
Pembrokeshire. His mother was one of the Normans 
of Laugharne in Carmarthenshire — a daughter of Thomas 
Powell of that place ; and of her, in after life, he spoke 
with great affection. 

In looking back to the time of his birth, it is 
impossible not to see the great changes and develop- 
ments that have taken place since then even in this 
slow-moving country. Commercial, educational, and 
ecclesiastical life has made considerable forward strides 
during this period. He lived to see all this, and to 
take an interest in all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the land of his birth. 

Owing to his father's connection, as agent, with the 
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Monachty and Tyglyn Aeron estates, he had the 
advantage of an early training; which fitted him for his 
future career. The Rev John Lewis, Vicar of Llanrh\ styd, 
was engaged as private tutor to the landlord's son, and 
the son of the agent was allowed to receive his tuition 
from the same source. A great and genuine friendship 
sprang up between the boys which lasted during the 
whole of their lifetime. Later on, he was removed to 
the Cardigan Grammar School, where he studied for a 
few years. When in due course he entered the newly 
opened Saint David's College at Lampeter, he possessed 
a knowledge of the classics far above the average of 
his fellow-students. From what we can glean, he had 
a brilliant career at Lampeter College, and at its close 
was appointed by the trustees to the headmastership 
of his old Grammar School at Cardigan, where he 
worked successfully for three or four years. When he 
became of age to take Holy Orders in the Church of 
England, he accepted a title to the Curacy of Blaenau, 
and was ordained by Bishop Copleston in 1844. The 
following year, when he was admitted to the Priesthood, 
the Bishop offered him the newly created ecclesiastical 
parish of Nantyglo, which he accepted. After a useful 
ministry of about three years at Nantyglo, he was 
appointed to the Rectory of Llansannor, in the Vale of 
Glamorgan, upon the nomination of Sir Joseph Bailey. 
At the same time he received the Vicarage of Llangan, 
the scene of the labours of the renowned Davydd Jones. 
In 1847 Sir Digby Aubrey offered him the Vicarage 
of Saint Mary Hill, in the same locality. In 1855, upon 
the nomination of the trustees of the Marquis of Bute, 
he was presented to the important Rectory of Neath with 
Lantwit. In 1 861, at the request of the great Bishop 
Thirlwall of Saint David's, he accepted the important 
living of Llanbadarn Fawr and Aberystwyth ; but before 
the institution took place, he withdrew his acceptance of 
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it, and remained for the rest of his days at Neath. In 
1873 he was appointed Rural Dean of Groneath Higher. 
In 1875 he was appointed the Welsh Examining 
Chaplain of the Bishop of Llandaff. In 1877 he was 
made a Residentiary Canon, and Archdeacon of Llandaff. 
This was the highest pinnacle, by way of Church prefer- 
ment, that he ever reached. His death took place at 
Neath, the scene of his labours for over forty years, 
and his remains were laid to rest in the churchyard of 
Hen Fynyw, within sound of the rippling waves of 
his beloved Cardigan Bay, and almost within sight of 
the home of his boyhood. 

As we look back upon the history and lifework of 
Archdeacon Griffiths, and attempt to give him a position 
and place among contemporary leaders of thought in 
Wales, much will naturally depend upon the standpoint 
we take in doing this ; whether we look at him through 
a Churchman's glasses or through a Nonconformist's 
spectacles, or whether we divest ourselves of these 
paltry extraneous aids, and see in him the Man, the 
Patriot, and the Christian. An eminent Nonconformist 
minister, in paying him a high tribute of affection and 
regard, stated from the pulpit on the first Sunday after 
his death that " He was Nonconformist in everything but 
the name." Probably to many a narrow-minded Church- 
man, of a certain type, this view of the Archdeacon's 
Churchmanship would be an agreeable one. But he was 
the Christian first, then the Churchman. To those who 
knew him best — knew of his intense love for the Prayer 
Book and its beautiful services, and of his profound 
veneration for the traditions of the Church of his fore- 
fathers — ^he must have appealed and caused them to 
regard him as a most loyal and worthy son of the 
National Church. 

Ninety years ago, the educational and religious 
condition of Wales was deplorable. The Church had 
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slumbered long and sound, but was just slowly awakening 
to a new life of Christian activity. Her ministers, from 
the highest to the lowest, took but little real interest 
in the moral and social well-being of the Principality. 
It was indeed a time of deadness and calm which 
immediately preceded a period of great vigour and 
earnestness for God's work. It gave birth to the 
Methodist movement which swept over the country like 
a mighty wave, and which fanned into vigorous flame 
the well-nigh dead spirit of the Church. Godly men saw 
what was wanted not only for Wales but for England 
as well ; and they took counsel together to supply the 
needs of the times. Societies were formed such as the 
Bible Society and the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, for printing and supplying Bibles and 
Christian literature to the people; the National Society 
and the British School Society, Jbr providing elementary 
education for the young ; and the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, together with other kindred societies, for 
supplying additional curates for the Church's ministry. 
These societies brought about a wonderful change 
throughout the country. No stronger supporter of 
them was to be found in Wales than the Arch- 
deacon. 

The Church in Wales was in a lethargic state, but 
yet, within her pale, were to be found men who were 
most anxious to see her again strong and powerful. 
There arose men of great eloquence and earnestness 
who made themselves felt in the pulpits of Wales, and 
whose names to-day are honoured names amongst us. 
They were imbued with the one desire of leading men 
to Christ — simple, plain, earnest Evangelical men, 
endued with power from on high, and who thought less 
of the Church than of the Christ. They were men of 
extraordinary pulpit abilities, whose one aim was the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. They were 
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not many in number, but they were like beacons shedding 
forth the Gospel light on the Hills of Zion in those 
dark and gloomy days. This was the period in which 
the Archdeacon saw the light of day, and such were 
the influences surrounding his early life. One cannot 
wonder then that these influences left an indelible 
impression upon his thought and character. In his 
early ministerial career he came into close contact 
with these men, and many a time have I listened 
to him describing, with great eloquence and pathos, 
these prophets of God, swaying the multitude with the 
"good news" of God and heaven — "Jones y Faenor," 
that fine classical scholar, thundering forth, like a 
Boanerges, the denunciations of God against sin until 
sinners trembled; "Griffiths bach Llandeilo," the 
Chrysostom of the day, perhaps the most eloquent, 
popular, and poetic preacher that ever ascended a 
Welsh pulpit, always attracted the thousands to hear 
him; "Parry o Lywel," the Melville of Wales, with 
his sweet and mellow phrases teaching the love of 
God and the sacrifice of Christ, bringing tears to the 
eyes of the hardened sinner, and joy to the heart of 
the child of God. These were the men in those days 
who stirred up the Welsh Church, and they were ably 
supported by Hughes Tregaron, Griffiths Machynlleth, 
Hughes Llanddyfri, and others. The Archdeacon 
formed one of the noble band, and, fired by intense 
enthusiasm and love for evangelical truth — from which 
he never wavered — he consecrated his whole life to the 
service of his country and of his God. 

Sixty years ago no leader had a clearer insight as 
to the needs of his country than he, and no patriot 
ever devoted his energies with greater zeal to the 
uplifting of his nation. Throughout the past half 
century, moved solely by his love of country, he devoted 
his time, talents, and means to purify and establish 
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on sound basis the National Eisteddfod of Wales. 
He saw in it the instrument, and probably the only 
one, by which the divided sections of the nation could 
be united. Its platform was the only one on which 
political differences disappeared and sectarian strife 
and bitterness were silent. It served him as the ideal 
for a united Wales. Year after year his eloquent voice 
was heard from its platform, and his wise counsel 
given in its committee meetings. His fine and noble 
presence, his perfervid oratory and unbounded enthusi- 
asm, his deep and sonorous voice, his able advocacy 
of, and his undying love for, his country, made him at 
all times a persona grata to the multitude at our 
National Assembly. The first time I heard and saw 
him was at the National Eisteddfod at Carmarthen 
in 1866. I was then quite a lad, but I well remember 
to-day his eloquent speech, wherein he described, in 
imagination, the Great Eisteddfod held at Carmarthen 
in the reign of Henry VI., when Gruffydd ap Nicholas, 
Lord of Dinefwr, was in the chair ; and how he prayed 
for the day when our nobles would again come forward 
to support our Welsh institutions. 

His great ambition was to see a whole and undivided 
Wales. It was for him a proud moment when he 
stood on the platform of the National Eisteddfod at 
Carnarvon in 1862 as the rgpresentative of the Southern 
Division, and Myfyr Mon as the representative of 
the Northern Division of the Principality, joined 
hand to hand, amid the applause of the assembled 
thousands, and declared the consummation of the union 
hoped for, for ages past. This was the union of 
patriots and literati^ and the question forced itself 
to his mind, "Was it not possible to have a united 
religious Wales as well ? " He understood Nonconformity 
as well as any man, and was very kind and tender to 
those who differed from him, but at the same time he 
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deeply deplored the sectarianism of the Principality. He 
saw but little need of it. To his mind there was no 
fundamental difference of doctrine separating Dissent 
from the Church. It would take a clever man to 
distinguish any real difference between the best sermons 
of Dissent and the best sermons of the Church. At 
Llandrindod in those days the great religious patriarchs 
of Wales met in the summer time, and discussed in 
the most friendly manner the topics of the day. Henry 
Richard, Thomas Gee, Hiraethog, Archdeacon Griffiths, 
and others were there, and whatever their differences 
might be, they were one in desiring the welfare of 
their beloved country. The point of reuniting the 
Welsh religious bodies to the Church was seriously 
and earnestly discussed amongst them more than once. 
I remember the Archdeacon nearly forty years ago raising 
the question of the restoration of its archbishopric to 
Wales, and its probable effect upon the religious life 
of the country. The idea seemed to please them all, 
and they agreed that it would be a grand thing, if it 
could be carried out, to unite Wales — both Church 
and Nonconformity — under the wing of such a dignitary. 
The difficulty of " Orders " was a big one, but not an 
insuperable difficulty to men fired with an intense 
desire to restore and preserve the " unity of the 
faith." Hiraethog hinted ^hat God would have to 
raise a second Saint David before this could be 
brought about. The Archdeacon, without any hesita- 
tion, answered that the man was ready — a man bearing 
the old name, and fired with the same Christian 
enthusiasm and zeal as his great predecessor — that 
man was David Howell (" Llawdden "). Men to-day 
would probably laugh with scorn at such vain and 
worthless attempts at unity ; but the times have 
changed. The Archdeacon was a man who loved 
his country and his Church, and believed intensely in 
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the need of exercising Christian forbearance and 
brotherly love. Hence his great idea for unity of 
worship in Wales. He would have buried all narrow 
bigotry and animosity in his desire to unite under one 
religious banner the whole of Wales. 

It was at the Llangollen Eisteddfod in 1858 that an 
attempt was made to put the National Assembly on 
a sound working basis, and Creuddynfab and Glan 
Alun were appointed to prepare a scheme, and submit 
it for approval at the next gathering. In i860, at the 
Denbigh Eisteddfod, a committee was formed, composed 
of an equal number of representatives from North and 
South Wales. This formed the basis of the National 
Council which has been in existence since those days. 
The prominent men connected with it at the start were 
Ambrose Lloyd, Talhaiarn, Myfyr M6n, Sir Hugh Owen, 
the Archdeacon, and others. The Archdeacon was 
selected as Chairman of the Council, and he continued 
to act as such for the next ten or twelve years. A 
little later on, he, with Sir Hugh Owen and a few others, 
played an important part in developing and carrying out 
the Welsh educational movement. It resulted, after long 
years of struggle, in securing for Wales the excellent 
system of Higher Education which she now possesses. 
The Archdeacon's close friendship with the late Lord 
Aberdare induced his lordship to use his influence with 
Mr Gladstone, the then Prime Minister, and thus 
securing a treasury grant of ^3,000 a year for the 
support of Aberystwyth College. He lived to see the 
establishment of the other Welsh colleges which won 
for us our Welsh University. Young Wales of to-day 
ought to feel grateful to the noble patriots who worked 
unceasingly, and often under adverse circumstances, to 
secure for them such excellent educational facilities as 
they now possess. One or two only of the pioneers of 
the movement remain with us, and those in authority 
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to-day are slow in conferring upon them the honour which 
they so richly deserve. 

No man ever loved his mother tongue more than the 
Archdeacon, and he was always most anxious that 
parents should teach the language to their children. 
He was also wishful that it should be recognised as a 
medium of instruction in the elementary day schools 
of Wales. With this object in view, the Welsh Utilisation 
Society was formed, and of which he was President for 
many years. That object has now been gained, and 
the teaching of Welsh finds a place in the " Education 
Code," and many authorities and government inspectors 
of schools give encouragement and facilities for carrying 
it out. 

His predecessor at Neath was the Rev. Henry Knight, 
a ripe scholar and a Christian gentleman, but who lacked 
the knowledge of Welsh. He would have done credit 
to any English parish, but was out of place as ' rector 
of such a parish as Neath. There had been no Welsh 
service held in the church at Neath for about a century 
previous to the advent of the Archdeacon, and his first 
care was to restore, as soon as possible, to the Welsh 
people the privilege of worshipping in their own parish 
church in their own mother tongue. He could see, how- 
ever, that it was almost a hopeless struggle to try and 
win back to the Church those who had made their home 
with Nonconformity. Little could he blame those who 
had severed their connection with the Church, and had 
provided for themselves elsewhere places of worship where 
they could be ministered to in their own language. He 
knew it was late to try and improve matters, but with 
strong faith in the Mother Church of the land, he 
determined to do what he could by reinstating Welsh 
services in the parish church and elsewhere. It is no 
wonder that the Welsh Church was at a low ebb sixty 
years ago — and is not even to-day what we should like 
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to see her — when we remember that her chief positions 
were filled by monoglot Englishmen, or at any rate by 
men who had but an imperfect knowledge of the Welsh 
language, by men who knew not the needs, and cared 
not for the aspirations of the Welsh people, and therefore 
could not be their Christian leaders and teachers. The 
Church must be a divine institution, or else she could never 
have survived such treatment as she then received at the 
hands of those in authority. Thank God, a change has 
been wrought at last by the influence of such men as 
Archdeacon Griffiths, and the knowledge of the Welsh 
language is no longer a disgrace, and Welsh eloquence 
is no longer a barrier to promotion in the Church. 

As Welsh Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
LlandafT, he used the position to impress upon the 
young men who came up for Holy Orders the need of 
good Welsh reading and preaching. A young friend 
of mine who had done well at Oxford, and had no low 
opinion of his own powers, went in for his Welsh 
examination. After a most friendly greeting and a chat, 
he was asked by the Archdeacon to read a passage 
from a Welsh book — probably the Bible ; but my friend 
had not gone on far before he heard the grave old man 
thundering forth, " Stop, stop ! young man. None of your 
nice namby-pamby Oxford twang. That style will 
not suit the Welsh. They must have the real genuine 
article, without any *llediaith* at all. Listen" — and he 
then gave him an example of how the passage should 
be read. Then he " talked " to him. These '* talks " were 
indeed precious things, and never forgotten. He acted 
like a father in God to the young men who were just 
entering the ministry, and gave them, from his long and 
varied experience, advice that would always prove useful 
to them. He remembered well the time, fifty years ago, 
when he himself entered upon his ministerial career on 
th^ bills of Monn^outhsbire, Tho§e were the days when 
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the great ironworks were in full blast, and the Guests 
and Hills and Crawshays ruled supreme. Crawshay 
Bailey was king at Nantyglo and the surrounding 
district. These men were rough and uncouth in their 
dealings with their workmen, but yet, under the rough 
surface, there was much kindness and generosity of 
nature. Crawshay took a great liking to the young 
curate, and although he was not what might be 
termed a religious man, yet he much admired his pulpit 
eloquence and zeal. The managers, who lived some 
distance away, came to church in their "cubs." These 
were some sort of trams or rough carriages which ran 
on rails, and there was quite a row of them outside the 
church during service on Sundays. It was a queer 
sight, but in those days, in these hill districts, locomo- 
tion by road was almost impossible. Crawshay was 
given to much hospitality, and the time most convenient 
for his purpose was as a rule the Sunday. Many of 
the "lively spirits" of the district came together under 
his roof to enjoy the good things of his table. After 
dinner he made it a point to invite them to go with 
him to the evening service in church, and to hear the 
eloquence of his young friend the Welshman. Having 
imbibed rather too freely of Crawshay's exhilarating 
wine, they were not always the most reverent in their 
behaviour in church. On one occasion when the church 
was crowded with an attentive congregation, Crawshay's 
guests came and seated themselves in the family pews 
right in front of the pulpit. The preacher, fired, if possible, 
with greater enthusiasm than usual, was delivering his 
message with great power and earnestness, and just when 
he was at the height of an impassioned passage, and the 
vast congregation was thrilled with his eloquence, one 
of Crawshay's "old boys," just awakening a little from 
his nap, struck the pew with his fist, and shouted, 
"Another bottle of that 'i6 port, please. It is rare good 
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stuff!" We must guess rather than describe the 
feelings of the preacher under the circumstances. He 
told me that he went home and wept like a child 
because of what had happened, and it was not long 
after this event before he left Nantyglo for Llansannor. 

When he began his ministry, his great ambition 
was to become what is known as an extempore preacher. 
He started early what are called " Cottage Lectures " 
from house to house. These became very popular, 
and many people attended them who never frequented 
any other place of worship. The bell-ringer and sexton 
— a good, kind old Christian man — was always with 
him to start the singing, and sometimes to take part 
in the simple service. He had not hitherto tried to 
"extemporise," but was fully determined to make the 
effort. After very careful preparation during the day, 
he determined to let forth that evening. He gave out 
his text, and started well, but in less than five minutes 
he felt himself drifting into a fog, and in another minute 
it got pitch dark with him, and not a sentence could 
he utter — and he sat down. The old sexton came 
and clapped him kindly on the shoulder, saying, " Come, 
come, young man. Don't break your heart. I have 
seen such as this happen before. Take courage. God 
will yet crown your efforts." And he did. A few 
years later, " Jones y Faenor " was to preach at the 
opening of a new church in the Vale. The people had 
come together in large numbers as usual in the expecta- 
tion of hearing the great man. When John Griffiths 
arrived it was late, and the service had been read. 
He was entering the church as quietly as possible, he 
thought, an unknown man. But the old vicar saw 
him and wended his way towards him, and, taking off 
his surplice, placed it on him, and said, "Something 
has happened to Jones. You must preach instead of 
him." It was in vain to protest that he was not 
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prepared. Resistance was useless — he was forced into 
the pulpit All eyes were fixed on the young man 
under the extraordinary circumstances. He prayed, and 
God blessed his efforts. It was a wonderful service 
and a wonderful sermon — all extempore ! 

One who knew the Archdeacon intimately has 
supplied me with the following description of him as 
a preacher. 

As a pulpit orator in his best days he deserves to 
rank among the great preachers of Wales. Who was 
so welcome as he on the occasion of a church opening 
or of a harvest festival ? It was sufficient to announce 
the Rector of Neath to draw a large congregation. 
Dissenters came as well as Church people, and all 
felt the spell of his eloquence. He was a Chrysostom 
in the pulpit. His style of preaching was expository. 
He felt the sympathy of numbers, and as he warmed 
with his subject, his eye would kindle, his fine and 
expressive face would be lighted up, and he would 
pour forth a torrent of eloquence which held the listeners 
spell-bound. I shall never forget the sermon which 
he preached in a theatre on the Corporation Field on 
the eve of the great September Fair at Neath. " Now, 
then, we are ambassadors for Christ — we pray you, in 
Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." St Paul 
seems to have been his great model, and the doctrine 
of justification by faith, as set forth in the Epistle to 
the Romans, his favourite topic. He was not like the 
great Archbishop Magee, who never lost the sequence 
of his theme ; but though he sometimes wandered from 
his text, as a new thought occurred to him, a crowded 
congregation never grew tired of listening for three 
quarters of an hour, and sometimes longer, to their 
rector, who had such power by voice and gesture of 
swaying a multitude of people. I have been carried 
back to the past when I listened and enjoyed the 
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sermon as much as any one in the congregation at 
Saint David's Church, Neath. In the early years of 
his life the cause of temperance was by no means 
a popular one, and he who took a " little drop too 
much " occasionally was not deemed worthy of censure 
by the Church or by society. The great majority of 
his countrymen saw no harm at all in taking a " little 
drop" now and again, and sometimes, indeed, indulged 
rather too freely in the cup that inebriates. This was 
not considered a serious offence by any one in those 
days. In the rural districts especially, an abstainer 
was looked upon as a faddist. On market days it was 
unneighbourly for the farmers to meet and not to 
have a glass or two together at the public house in 
town, with the result that some of them returned to their 
homes in rather a helpless condition. When the Arch- 
deacon came to Neath he soon saw the baneful effects 
of intemperance, and determined to try to counteract 
the attractions of the drink by holding popular Saturday 
evening meetings in the town. He became a total 
abstainer by a remark made by an old Quaker, to whom 
he had complained that he was not making as many 
temperance converts as he would wish, who told him : 
"Thou hast tried what speaking will do and what 
preaching will do : try now what thy example will do." 
In a short time afterwards he was looked upon as 
a foremost temperance leader and reformer. He 
travelled up and down Wales advocating the cause of 
temperance with all the energy he possessed. When 
I was rector of a parish in Lleyn there were many 
old men alive there who well remembered him lecturing 
on " Dirwest " at Pwllheli more than forty years before, 
and his enthusiasm and persuasive eloquence would 
never be forgotten by them. The power of his 
example was contagious. Dean Howell caught it, 
while curate of Neath, and became one of the most 
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eloquent advocates of temperance in all Wales. Bishop 
Hughes of Llandaff and Vicar Buckley — old curates of 
Neath — have for the past twenty years been the main- 
stay of the C.E.T.S. in this diocese. The temperance 
cause had not been organised in his early days, and 
the work was carried on by individuals without an 
attempt at united effort. To-day we have powerful 
organisations at work, and the cause has gained 
immensely in popularity and influence. We may well 
say that his heart would be glad to see the great 
temperance organisations of to-day, as the betterment 
of the people of his beloved Wales was the great 
motive of all his work. 

The Welsh people of his early days hated Roman 
Catholicism, and considered it a most disloyal act on 
the part of some of the clergy of the Church of England 
who tried to imitate it He had intense dislike for 
sacerdotalism in all shapes and forms. He knew and 
felt that ornate services and high ritual were not the 
means to bring back the Welsh people to the Church 
of their fathers. Those who know Wales to-day must 
confess that he was right. The Oxford Movement has 
never touched the Welsh mind. It did appeal to the 
sympathy of some of the Welsh clergy — good and 
earnest men, and strong in their love for the Church — 
who perhaps had come in contact with the originators 
of the movement in their under-graduate days at 
Oxford. Such men were Dean Lewis of Bangor ; 
Constable Ellis, Llanfairfechan ; Canon Jenkins, Aberdare ; 
and G. Arthur Jones, Cardiff. They made the attempt to 
raise the altar by lowering the pulpit. They have but 
few followers amongst the Welsh people. The success- 
ful leaders of the Church in Llandaff were all Evangelical 
men, and they have left their mark on the Church in 
the diocese. These men were Lodwick Edwards of 
Rhymney (succeeded by Canon Evans), Hughes of 
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Ebbw Vale, Leigh of Eglwysilan, Griffith of Merthyr, 
Thomas of Skewen, the Rector of Neath, and others — 
all men who believed in the attractiveness of the pulpit. 
These were the men who kept the light of the Gospel 
burning in the Church then ; and we have their successors 
to-day in the persons of Archdeacon Bruce, Canon Lewis, 
J. R. Buckley, W. R. Thomas, and others. There might 
have been greater scholars and men of higher academical 
distinctions, but those I have named, and their like, 
were the men who suited their day and generation 
best. 

We cannot exactly measure the Archdeacon's immense 
influence over those with whom he came in contact, but 
we do know that he always gave wise counsel to 
the many young men who sought his advice and 
guidance. He possessed, in a rare degree, that power 
of perception to detect dormant ability and genius, and 
a fascinating way of quickening and drawing out the 
same. His own enthusiasm and marvellous eloquence 
acted like magnets, attracting and impelling others to 
try and follow, however distantly, in his step. Welsh- 
men who were privileged to hear the late Dean Howell 
— one of Wales's greatest orators — preach or lecture, 
should always remember that he received his inspiration 
from his great master. Archdeacon Griffiths. It was he 
who really discovered Llawdden following the plough on 
his father's farm in the Vale of Glamorgan, and in the 
name of Christ called him to the work of the Church. 
It was at Neath he received his first ministerial training 
as curate, which so eminently fitted him to fill the 
higher positions in the Church. He was never slow in 
acknowledging his great indebtedness to the noble 
example set him by the Archdeacon. We in the Diocese 
of Llandafif cannot but feel grateful to the Rector of 
Neath for the man of sound judgment and Christian 
earnestness that sits on our episcopal throne to-day; 
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while the eloquent Vicar of Llandaff is also one who 
for some years sat at the feet of our Gamaliel. It was 
impossible for any of us who had the privilege of 
working under him, and of knowing him intimately, 
not to admire his noble character, his kindly and 
sympathetic nature, and his wonderful love for the 
Word of God, and to feel ourselves inspired with higher 
aims and loftier ideals of life. The Church in Wales 
is poorer to-day by the loss of such a man, but it 
would have been much the poorer if God had not 
consecrated to her services the ability, the enthusiasm, 
and the eloquence of Archdeacon Griffiths. 

I cannot do better than close this sketch of my 
loving friend and master in the words of a biography 
which appeared in one of the daily papers at the time 
of his death : — 

" His decease will, of course, primarily affect the Church, 
of which he was such a distinguished ornament ; but it 
means much more than this. It is a national loss, and 
Nonconformists will deplore his disappearance from the 
scene as sincerely and as heartily as members of his own 
community. Everybody will miss him — miss his genial 
presence and his familiar figure — for he was the best 
known of our Welsh dignitaries, if not, indeed, of all 
our public men. The Church in the Principality can ill 
afford to lose him. Of ability, scholarship, culture, the 
Church had enough and to spare, but it is deficient in 
men of conspicuous pulpit power. Nor is this deficiency 
felt in the Church alone ; it is characteristic also of 
Nonconformity. Pulpit oratory is on the decline in 
Wales, and probably will never again be the power it 
used to be until the whole nation will have undergone 
its translation and become English in speech. The 
conditions of modern life are not favourable to the 
development of oratory, especially of that dual kind of 
which Archdeacon Griffiths was master. One regrets 
sometimes that education moulds men to-day so much 
alike one another in mental stature, and takes so little 
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account of individuality. Happily that of John Griffiths 
survived the period of his pupilage, and years only 
tended to develop it more and more, until he became 
one of the most beautifully original and picturesque per- 
sonalities in the whole country. The Church in Wales 
has not fully realised his value. It is not too much to 
say that he did more than any man of his time to 
popularise it among the masses. His Churchmanship was 
broad and comprehensive, and of a kind that surfeited 
not Welsh Nonconformists, however bitter against the 
establishment they might be. He was essentially of a 
conciliatory nature, and the services he rendered to 
his Church and nation as a peace maker and peace 
bearer are incalculable. Welshmen of all creeds and 
of all grades simply loved him, and were never tired of 
speaking of him, for he filled their ideal of a national 
man. 

" Thou noble spirit, take thy well-earned rest, 

Fallen hast thou on sleep, and God knows best. 

He sent thee to adorn thy native land, 

Large heart to love, strong brain to understand. 

And thou didst understand. Thy voice could touch 

And rouse to fire the listening Cymry. Such 

As thou we sorely need in this our day, 

So wise to counsel, and to lead the way. 

Strong Churchman, yet no church confined thy love, 

Wider than dogma, and than sect above. 

The vast temple, the wayside Bethel small, 

Will mourn thy loss, united one and all : 

Will mourn a prince of Israel indeed ; 

One in their tears, though wide apart in creed. 

Thy massive face, thy reverend crown of snow, 

Thy noble mien no more thy Wales shall know ; 

But love — a people's love — will fragrant keep 

Thy memory, and thou— rest in thine honoured sleep." 



DEAN HOWELL 
By the Rev. J. VYRNWY MORGAN, D.D. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 

David Howell was born on i6th August 1831, at 

Treoes, in the parish of Llangan, in the Vale of 

Glamorgan, the scene of the labours of the celebrated 

clergyman, the Rev. David Jones. His father, John 

Howell, was an independent farmer, a deacon with the 

Calvinistic Methodists, and for many years secretary of 

the Monthly Meeting or Presbytery of that body which 

covered the whole of Glamorgan. His mother enjoyed 

but poor health, consequently his grandmother, Mary 

Griffiths of Ty'nycaeau, who was a Churchwoman, took 

him home with her and adopted him until he was fifteen 

years old, when he returned to the home of his father 

and mother at Bryncwttyn, near Pencoed, Llangrallo ; but 

he only remained under the parental roof a year, finding, 

it seems, the new discipline uncongenial to him. So he 

was practically brought up by his grandparents on the 

maternal side. Between the age of sixteen and eighteen, 

young David Howell heard some of the best preachers 

at Salem Chapel, Pencoed, such as John Jones, Talysarn 

Henry Rees, Liverpool ; William Morris, Cilgerran 

Cadwaladr Owen, Dolyddelen ; William Evans, Tonyrefail 

John James, Penybont ; Edward Matthews, Ewenny 

Daniel Griffiths, Castellnedd ; and Howell Thomas ; and 

undoubtedly the influence of their preaching remained 

with him throughout his life. When nineteen years of 
X04 
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age he married Miss Ann Powell, Pencoed, who was a 
member of the Salem congregation, but whether she was 
a regular communicant is uncertain. David Howell was 
never a full member with the Methodists. He used to go 
very frequently with his grandmother to the Independent 
Chapel at Treoes, to hear the Rev. W. Griffiths, Llanharran, 
and it was there that he learnt Welsh. The rector of the 
parish at that time was the Ven. Archdeacon Griffiths 
of Neath. Rector Griffiths was a far-sighted man, and he 
induced David to attend the Church of England services 
at Llangan and St Mary Hill, where he officiated, and at 
last encouraged him to turn his thoughts to the ministry. 
John Howell, the father, consulted the rector as to the 
best course to take in preparing his son for the sacred 
calling to which he now aspired. David's mother was 
altogether in sympathy with her son's hopes, and it was 
at last settled that he should first go to the Eagle School 
at Cowbridge. From there he went to the Merthyr 
Preparatory School, and subsequently to the Llandaff 
Diocesan Divinity School at Abergavenny, under Canon 
Williams. It was an oft - expressed regret of David 
Howell that the rector had not advised his father to 
send him to Oxford or Cambridge. He always felt the 
want of a University training in his later ministry. He 
was ordained deacon in 1855 by Dr Ollivant, Bishop of 
Llandaff, and priest in 1856. His first and only curacy 
was at Neath, where Archdeacon Griffiths was rector (and 
who was also Rector of Llangan during David Howell's 
boyhood). In 1857 he was appointed association secretary 
to the Church Pastoral Aid Society, a position which he 
held until 1861. In his secretarial capacity he visited 
all the Welsh dioceses, and attained considerable reputa- 
tion as a preacher and platform speaker. It was at this 
time that the monthly preaching services in the Church 
were initiated. They proved a source of power and 
inspiration. Among those who took part were Parry of 
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Llywel, Griffiths of Llandeilo, Bishop Hughes, Jones of 
Llansadwrn, Richards of Caerwys, and Llawdden himself. 
This was the Pentecostal period in the history of the 
Welsh Church in Wales. 

In 1 86 1 he accepted the living of Pwllheli offered him 
by Bishop Campbell of Bangor. While at Pwllheli he started 
Y Cyfaill Eglwysig^ a Welsh church monthly. During 
this time he made the acquaintance of Canon Robert 
Williams of Llanfaelog, and Canon Eleazer Williams 
of Llangefni, Anglesey. These were strong evangelical 
men, and that in the narrow sense of the term, though he 
was broader, and on that account they were seriously 
concerned as to his evangelical orthodoxy. In 1864 he 
was appointed by the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester 
to become Vicar of St John's, Cardiff, where he was 
eminently successful. Hitherto his fame was confined to 
the Welsh, but in Cardiff a new sphere was opened for 
him, and from this to the end of his life his ministrations 
were chiefly English. He took much interest in education. 
He sought to establish new churches, new schools, and 
he left the parish of St John's full of life and activity with 
day and Sunday schools, and other organisations. He 
brought the church of Cardiff into touch with the public 
life of the town^and it is said he collected ;^30,ooo for the 
Church during this period. When he settled in the town 
there were two services held at St John's and two at 
St Andrew's every Sunday. There were two Church schools 
containing a little more than two hundred scholars. When 
he left in 1875, after eleven years' ministry, instead of four 
weekly services there were thirteen ; in place of two 
schools there were six ; the children attending them were 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-five against two 
hundred ; and at the Sunday School, which was practically 
a new institution, there were one thousand eight hundred 
scholars, ranging in age from five years to seventy. He 
was elected member of the first School Board for Cardiff 
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in 1875, and was succeeded by Canon Thompson. He 
was also, some years later, elected member of the Council 
of the University College. He gave up two evenings a 
week for a long period to give the late Lord Bute lessons 
in Welsh. The vicar's warden at St John's was A. W. 
Seargeant, Esq., and the people's warden, T. H. Stephens, 
Esq., who have served in that capacity for a period of 
about thirty-two years. Through his instrumentality, the 
old vicarage adjacent to the church in St John's Square 
was removed, and a new vicarage built in Charles Street. 
He initiated Christmas dinners for the poor of St John's 
parish, which have been maintained ever since. He also 
established soup kitchens for the poor and needy of his 
parish. On leaving Cardiff, the members of St John's 
Church and the inhabitants of the town presented him 
with a complimentary address and a purse of gold con- 
taining nearly ;)^ 1,000, and the ladies of the congregation 
subscribed ;£'ioo for a testimonial to Mrs Howell. 

In 1875 he became Vicar of Wrexham in the diocese 
of St Asaph, then in the gift of Bishop Hughes. He was 
appointed Rural Dean of Wrexham, a dignity which he 
enjoyed for ten years. He was made Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop, and given the prebendal stall of Meliden 
and a canonry in the Cathedral. 

In 1877 the late Archbishop Tait of Canterbury con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of B.D., in recognition 
of his great and manifold services to the Church in Wales, 
and his very extensive knowledge of the peculiar character- 
istics of the Welsh people. In 1889 he was appointed 
Archdeacon of Wrexham. When he took up his work at 
Wrexham in 1875 there were three churches and two 
mission rooms at Wrexham. There were five clergy with 
nine services, five celebrations during the month, one 
hundred and twenty -eight Easter communicants, and 
six Sunday Schools. At Easter, 1891, there were nine 
churches and five mission rooms. The clergy were ten, 
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with twenty-one Sunday services. There were twenty- 
two celebrations during the month, eight hundred and 
thirty-five Easter communicants, out of a total of one 
thousand two hundred and fifty-nine, and fourteen Sunday 
Schools. During his residence at Wrexham he was often 
called upon to take part in the anniversaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the Church of England Temperance Society, the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, and other bodies, at Exeter Hall. 
During the sixteen years he was at Wrexham he collected 
the sum of ;£40,ooo for the Church services. In 1891 he 
became Vicar of Gresford, a living which he held until 
1897, when Lord Salisbury appointed him to the Deanery 
of St David's, in succession to the late Dean Phillips. Mrs 
Howell was buried at Gresford. He was the means of 
restoring the Lady Chapel at the Cathedral of St David's, 
one of the many monuments to his industry, his affection 
for the Church, and his exceptional influence among the 
people. Hitherto Welsh deaneries had chiefly been 
occupied by Englishmen or Anglicised Welshmen, who 
did not understand the needs of the people. Dean Howell 
initiated a movement to set up a memorial in the Cathedral 
to the Welsh doctors and nurses who died in the South 
African war. The memorial was unveiled by Lord 
Penrhyn. It was noticed at this time that his health was 
failing, and that he was obliged to take his carriage when 
making calls. He broke down twice in his life, and un- 
doubtedly these breakdowns were due to his excessive 
devotion to the duties of his position at Cardiff and 
Wrexham. He died at the age of seventy-two after a 
very brief illness, lasting only a few days, at S o'clock 
Thursday evening, isth January 1903. His last words 
were, " It is all right." He preached the previous Sunday 
at St David's Cathedral. The Privy Council granted 
permission for the interment to take place in one of the 
Eastern chapels attached to the Cathedral, the Chapel of 
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St Nicholas. The remains were conveyed from the 
Deanery, and were allowed to remain overnight in the 
Lady Chapel. A service for the family was held on 
Wednesday night in the Lady Chapel at the Cathedral, 
and on Thursday morning several members of the family 
attended Holy Communion, administered by Canon 
Camber Williams. The funeral took place on Thursday, 
2 1st January 1903. There was also a memorial service 
in the nave the same evening at 7 o'clock, at which the 
sermon was preached by Chancellor Smith, who succeeded 
him as Dean. Expressions of sympathy and condolence 
reached the family from all parts of North and South 
Wales, and also from England, and abroad. The committal 
sentences of the burial service were pronounced by Bishop 
Lloyd and the Bishop of the Diocese. He was the first 
Dean ever buried in the precincts of the Cathedral. Inter- 
ments had been previously made in the Chapel of St 
Nicholas — one of a priest of the Wogan family, and the 
other of Sir John Wogan, a Pembrokeshire knight, who 
saw service with the Crusaders. There had only been 
four Deans of St David's, the first to have the title con- 
ferred upon him being Dean Llewelyn in the forties. 
There were left to mourn his loss, four sons and three 
daughters. The Rev. J. A. Howell, M.A., Vicar of St 
Bede's, Toxteth Park, Liverpool ; Tudor Howell, Esq., 
barrister - at - law ; Mrs Prothero, wife of Archdeacon 
Prothero of Aberystwyth ; Dorothy, who married a nephew 
of the Rev. H. Arnold Thomas, M.A., of Bristol, and who 
was on her way to India to join her husband when the 
Dean died ; also Captain Howell, Leight, Kent ; and a 
brother, Aid. W. Howell, Pencoed. As a last token of 
respect to the late Dean Howell, eight members of the 
LlandafT Diocesan Association of Change Ringers met at 
St John's Church, Cardiff, on Tuesday, 20th January 1903, 
and rang a peal of grandsire triples, with the bells muffled. 
This wj^s the first muffled peal ever rung in Cardiff, and 
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he would be probably a disappointment ; yet he was a 
sound Churchman, and to many a great ecclesiastical 
statesman. Whether he dealt with questions of practical 
life or of sacred casuistry, it was done with discrimina- 
tion. He was a patriot, but it was patriotism without 
extravagance. He * was a distinguished evangelical 
preacher, and fulfilled the national ideal to an exceptional 
degree. He was at his best when face to face with the 
people of Wales, and a nation never loved a man more 
than they loved him. Of all Welsh leaders, no one was 
so little seen engaged in the strife of tongues. We 
do not remember a single instance when there was 
an expression of national dissatisfaction with him. The 
Welshman's dagger was never in his hand, nor the 
Welshman's malice above his head. The tears that 
fell on his grave were neither Nonconformist nor 
Episcopalian : they were national tears. He was an 
orator of that great school which is slowly passing 
away — rugged in form of thought and expression, daring 
in imagination, inspiring in strength, and constraining in 
sincerity. Emerson said that a man passes for what he 
is worth. No, not always. There have been many who 
have suffered in their reputations, but who have been 
put right by later investigations. For a period of fifty 
years Browning was a by-word in England. He was 
misunderstood and misinterpreted. It was in spite of 
society that he finally took . his rightful place among 
the princes of literature. Vox populi is not always 
Vox Dei, and even the critics are not always actuated 
by the best of motives. Dean Howell was undoubtedly 
a good man, a man who had touched the reality of 
prayer, a man always honest with himself, but he was 
not beyond the tongue of slander. It has been asked 
whether he would have been made a bishop had he 
lived long enough. Well, he had lived long enough, 
for he was seventy-two years old when he died. The 
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bishopric of Bangor was once within his grasp, but an 
anonymous communication to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners robbed him of that honour. It is not necessary 
for the purpose of this analysis to name the author of 
that communication. It is sufficient to mention the 
broad fact 

It is laid to his charge that he did not do his duty 
by the Welsh Church. But, is there any one that has? 
Is there any one that does? Dean Howell did the work 
for which he felt he was be:it fitted ; and notwith- 
standing such criticism, it may be safely stated that but 
few men of his, or any other age, received such general 
admiration. 

A man may be a genius and yet devoid of those 
equipments which enable lesser men to attain greater 
success and eminence. Dean Howell, or " Llawdden," as 
he was familiarly called, gave unequivocal manifestations 
of genius, but it was not cast in the same mould as that 
of Dr Lewis Edwards — not so massive, original, or creative. 
Neither did it belong to the same class as that of 
Kilsby Jones — not so daring, erratic, or overwhelming 
in its effect It had none of the unrc;iulated passionate- 
ness which characterised our hero of Garth Madryn. The 
two men had little in common except fame. Dean 
Howell's genius was domestic, but not devoid of romance, 
of enthusiasm, or of public spirit. Its chief features were 
love of fatherland and of family, of nature and of kin, 
of song and of poetry, of liberty and of religion. His 
discourses, addresses, and productions were not so remark- 
able for originality and profundity as they were for beauty, 
naturalness, grace, and elevation. He was a tender- 
hearted, sensitive man, and highly sensitive natures are 
apt to be irresolute, but he had in him the pith and 
sinew of a hero. A man of strong conviction, plain- 
spoken, yet without undue severity, and never provoking 
strife or lowering bis tone as a Christian minister. It 

H 
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answer, "Do you not know that it was written by your 
son?" This is a fair illustration of the relation which 
existed between Dean Howell and his Mother Church. 
But it is safe to say that if his critics were impelled by the 
spirit which actuated Dean Howell, the cry of disestablish- 
ment in Wales would lose half its force. His contention 
was that the Church must be to every age as it comes, and 
he knew what was lying in the womb of the future. The 
power and usefulness of the Church, he thought, depended 
more on social and spiritual conformity than upon 
hereditary connection. His ideal church was the Church 
of Progressive Humanity, the Church of an onward-leading 
Divine Spirit. With regard to his attitude towards the 
Disestablishment question, we will allow the Dean to 
speak for himself The two following quotations must 
be taken together. The one without the other would 
give an altogether erroneous view of the Dean's mind on 
this vexed question. In his sermon at St Margaret's, West- 
minster, in 1890, he said: — 

" There was the unquestionable fact that the majority 
of the people were not found within the pale of the Church. 
There was the equally unquestionable fact that her 
adherents were largely made up of English settlers and 
Anglicised Welshmen — not of the Welsh-speaking masses 
who hold the future of the Principality in their hands. 
But above all other causes was the weakness of the Church 
in Wales due to the fact that so much of the best blood 
of the nation no longer ran in her veins. It was sheer 
folly to hide from themselves the truth that the most 
vigorous life of the Welsh people no longer welled forth 
from the heart of the Welsh Church." 

And in a sermon preached a few years later at 
Manchester, he said : — 

"As to the ultimate future of the Church in the 
Principality, faith in God forbids even the least misgiving. 
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The strength of the Church h'es in the truth of God 
enshrined within her. The wealth of the Church lies 
in the faith, zeal, and love of her children. The safety of 
the Church lies in her loyalty to her mission and in the 
indwelling presence and power of God the Holy Ghost. 
Man can only take away what man has given. Her 
advantages are great and manifold. She covers the 
entire Principality as nothing else does. She has, and will 
have, an incomparable parochial system. Let her be the 
friend of all, the enemy of none, no respecter of persons, 
no partisan, either in social or political affairs, and ever 
in sympathy with all right aspirations. Let her be pre- 
sented in this spirit, and I am sure there are not a few 
Nonconformists who will wish her * God speed ! ' even 
though from early associations, traditions, and convictions, 
they must not enter her courts." 

The Right Rev. Lord Bishop of LlandafiT, in his brief 
but valuable contribution, says that his father, the late 
Bishop Hughes of St Asaph — one of the foremost 
preachers among the clergy of his day — always cultivated 
friendly relations with the various Nonconformist bodies. 
Bishop Hughes often remarked that if the Old Church 
of the country had been true to herself and her ideals, 
those divisions need never, and probably would never, have 
happened. Though a man of strong convictions, he was 
tolerant and broad-minded in his attitude towards all, 
even those from whose opinion he entirely differed, and 
whose conclusions he most deplored. It would be 
impossible to overestimate the value of such an attitude 
to the Mother-Church herself, as well as to the people. 
This is exactly where Dean Howell stood. 

Unquestionably he loved his Church. Its antiquity, 
its liturgy, its traditions, and its historical associations, 
appealed strongly to both his heart and his imagination. 
He believed in the adaptability and superiority of its 
parochial system. He deplored the indifference of the 
people towards the Prayer Book, but he blamed the clergy 
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for it. It was the result, he thought of poor and slovenly 
reading. Yes, he believed in his Church ; still he had a 
great leaning towards the great evangelical preachers of 
Nonconformity. He fully appreciated the place of Non- 
conformity in the making of Welsh national life. 

In formally and whole-heartedly identifying himself 
with the Church, he took with him a thorough knowledge 
of Nonconformity, and especially of the pioneers of the 
Welsh Methodist revival, which in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century rescued the Principality from sin. 
His regard for Methodism never failed. The traditions 
of that noble denomination appealed to him. The great 
need of the Church, he said, was to engage in parochial 
work in a conciliatory disposition, making no distinction 
between Conformists and Nonconformists. He endeavoured 
to unite breadth and depth of conviction. He did not like 
the word ** toleration," because it implied superiority and 
condescension. He said that the older he grew the more he 
longed to be at peace with all men. When asked why, he 
said, " There is no special secret to disclose : I have always 
urged that the Church's attitude towards Dissent and 
Dissenters should be one of friendliness, consideration, 
courtesy, and sympathy — not, of course, with their position 
as Dissenters from the Church, or with the opinions with 
which they differ from the Church, but with their general 
efforts to arrest the progress of irreligion, and to promote 
the moral, social, and intellectual welfare of the community. 
We should not shrink from criticising when the interest of 
truth demands it, but it should be done in a distinctly 
Christian spirit, and with the consciousness of our own 
faults and failings. In our attitude towards Dissent we 
should never lose sight of these facts : — First, its origin was 
largely due to the neglect, apathy, and wordliness of the 
Church. Secondly, the Church, even to-day, is inadequately 
equipped to meet the needs of the population." It was 
natural that a man with such an ideal and such a mission 
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in life should have an attentive hearing. In fact, he often 
preached to two congregations at a time, the one inside the 
Church and the other outside. An Englishman, who attended 
a meeting of Foresters at Cardiff during Dean Howell's 
incumbency, happening to be passing St John's Square a 
little after 6 o'clock, saw scores of people struggling in vain 
to gain admission. He looked on in amazement, and then 
hurried back to his friends with the story, " I have seen in 
Cardiff what I have never seen elsewhere — a church too 
small for the congregation." 

The following is an illustration of the breadth of his 
sympathy. One very stormy night a friend of his met 
him tearing along through the wind and rain. The friend 
stopped him, and asked him where he was going on such 
a night Pointing to a house in the neigboufhood the 
Dean said, " I am going to see a navvy who lives in that 
house, and who is dying." " But you are risking too much," 
said the friend, " to be out on such a night as this." " Oh, 
I am strong enough," he replied, " no storm would stop me 
when there is a soul to be saved." 

When, early in 1875, the rumour got abroad that the 
Dean was about to leave Cardiff, some Irish girls who 
worked in one of the potato stores down at the docks 
decided among themselves to make a presentation. They 
did not have much to spare. Their hearts were bigger 
than their pockets ; but they subscribed enough money 
between them for a piece of silver plate. I believe it was 
a silver salver. They formed themselves into a sort of 
deputation, and appointed one of their own number to act 
as spokeswoman. They presented themselves one evening 
at the vicarage. The vicar was called to the door, and 
the woman who was to speak suddenly found that, for 
the first time, words failed her. "Good gracious," said 
Vicar Howell, " what is the meaning of this ? " The would- 
be spokeswoman placed her hand beneath her apron and 
produced the silver salver. With tears in her eyes she 
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handed it to the good man. Not a word was spoken, and 
for the next minute or two, vicar and potato girls were 
weeping together. Power of speech returned eventually, 
and the scene that followed was one of the most touching 
that can be imagined. 

Another great source of his strength was his evan- 
gelicalism. If we are asked to what school of thought he 
belonged, we must classify him as a man of broad and 
evangelical views. He believed in the Church Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, but not in the doctrine of the real 
presence. He was as far away from Rome or Geneva as 
the most extreme Nonconformist Welsh divine. He knew 
for what the Protestant reformers had shed their blood. 
He had little sympathy with the Oxford Movement. With 
this movement ritualism came in with a rush. Its appeal 
to the senses by music, by vestment, by incense, fairly 
conquered the English section of the Establishment, and 
it took hold of a section of the Welsh Church. But worse 
than the ritualism was the sacerdotal aspect of it, which 
sought to destroy the pastoral conception of the ministry. 
By the Act of Uniformity of 1559, the limits of the Church 
to de(?ree its own rites and ceremonies were already and 
definitely defined. But the High Church party contended 
that its application was limited to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The contention, of course, had no foundation 
in fact, but it showed the desperate character of the move- 
ment to unprotestantise the English Church. Dean Howell 
had been bred in evangelical associations, and he had no 
sympathy with the priestly conception of the ministry. 
Yet, he saw that the Oxford Movement was not without 
its charm and seduction for refined and even spiritual 
natures. He also saw that the sacerdotal conception was 
fast becoming a leading idea of the Church's life, and was 
in danger of becoming its master-spirit. Side by side 
with the progress of the Oxford Movement there was the 
decay of evangelicalism in the Church. Indeed, at the 
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close of the Victorian Era, England had no great evan- 
gelical scholars or thinkers. She really had no great 
intellectual leaders either in the field of science, of poetry, 
of literature, of philosophy, or of romance. Her only claim 
to greatness was in the field of statesmanship and religion. 
In addition to this, there was also a distinct lowering of 
moral tone. Moreover, the English people showed that, 
notwithstanding the temporary influence of the Crom- 
wellian period, they had instinctively retained that love 
of ritualism which they had obtained from the Middle 
Ages. Then there was the reaction from the lack of 
reverence, and especially the lack of reverence which 
characterised the Nonconformist section of the community. 
Not only Faber, but thousands of minds, reverent, cultured, 
philosophical. God-fearing, and Christ-loving, began to 
revolt against the dreadful facility of turning to God, 
indicated by that which they were pleased to call the 
"base theology " of the Evangelical School. As we have 
noted elsewhere, the ritualistic and sacerdotal movement 
as expressed in the Oxford Movement took hold of a 
strong section of the Welsh Church. In some directions 
its influence was good : it restored the love of the beautiful ; 
it regenerated the romantic spirit ; it invested the services 
of the Church with greater dignity ; but the movement 
carried its leaders farther than they anticipated, and farther 
than was desirable in the interest of the Mother-Church 
herself. 

During this critical period Dean Howell, Rector 
Griffiths of Merthyr, Archdeacon Griffiths of Neath, and 
others, faithfully and resolutely maintained the evangelical 
aspect of the Church's faith. It was in Dean Howell's 
opinion the only permanent foothold for a true religious 
life. Not that Dean Howell can be said to belong to the 
narrow class of the earlier Evangelical and Calvinistic 
schools. He was a broad-minded and progressive man, 
though he had positive and definite religious beliefs. He 
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" Lo ! He comes with clouds descending, 

Once for favoured sinners slain ! 
Thousand, thousand saints attending, 

Swell the triumphs of his train : 
Hallelujah : 

God appears on earth to reign I " 

" Wele'n dyfod ar y cwmwl 

'Rhwn fu farw ar y pren : 
Myrdd myrddiynnau o angylion 

Sy'n amgylchu'i orsedd wen ! 
Haleluwia ! 

lesu a deymasa byth." 

Although these words were uttered in the vernacular, there 
were hundreds of Englishmen labouring under a deep 
emotion. Though they could not understand, they were 
brought under the spell of the orator, and the scene 
altogether was indeed a memorable one. 

In addition to this there was above all his great gift 
as preacher. The Mother-Church in Wales had neglected 
preaching, and for many years relied upon her parochial 
system and scholastic attainments for her influence. 
Genius did not count, neither did a knowledge of Welsh. 
Important livings were given, not to the men who under- 
stood the people, and who longed for their redemption, 
but to English-speaking men and Anglicised Welsh- 
men ; and it was in this manner that the Church lost 
her grip of the nation. And if Welsh history has any 
significance at all, it clearly shows to the present 
ecclesiastical authorities in Wales that their only hope 
of regaining the affection of the people is to adopt a 
policy which is in line with the language and needs of 
the nation. In this, Dean Howell led the way. He 
suffered, but he knew how to suffer. He restored the 
gift of preaching to the Church ; and as a preacher he 
became famous throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. He spoke as a man who had tasted and 
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handled the Word of Life. He broke away from the 
commonplaces of the Church pulpit ; he was distinctive, 
practical) and highly spiritual. He was characterised by 
depth of thought, intensity of feeling, and universal 
sympathy. He was luminous with the light of true genius. 
As an indication of the trend of his theology, it is 
sufficient to note that his favourite authors were Hooker, 
Baxter, Matthew Henry, Pearson, and Archbishop 
Leighton. And his policy was to keep within the 
bounds of the theology which the Church had inherited. 
He was essentially a Puritan. 

When asked what men and books had specially 
influenced him, he replied that his own father and Arch- 
deacon Griffiths of Neath were the two that stood out 
conspicuously in his memory. " As to books," he con- 
tinued, " next to the Book of books, I have been influenced 
in theology by St Augustine among the ancients, and by 
J. B. Mozley among the moderns ; but above all by Bishop 
Pearson on the creed, which many years ago I digested 
more thoroughly than any book of the kind, and it has 
been the backbone of my theology ever since. Devotionally, 
the works of Bishop Huntington and the writings of the 
late Rev. George Bowen of Bombay have been helpful. In 
fiction, Charles Reade and George Eliot are my favourites ; 
in English poetry, Tennyson and Whittier ; in Welsh, 
Islwyn, Alun, and Dafydd ap Gwilym." The following 
quotation from his farewell discourse delivered at St John's, 
Cardiff, 13th April 1875, will g^ve the reader an insight 
into his spirit and personality. It sets him forth as a 
simple, brave, and sympathetic man, full of real power, and 
whose great heart sorrowed and agonised for those he was 
about to leave : — 

" Few things," he said, " in this world are more deeply 
solemn and affecting than the act of separation between 
a Christian minister and the souls committed to his charge, 
when for the last time the long familiar voice sounds in 
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their ears, and for the last time they are met together as 
pastor and people ere they meet in judgment at the bar 
of Almighty God. Deeply engraven on my heart and 
memory will ever be the recognition of your unbounded 
kindness. Forgive, I beseech you, my mistakes and imper- 
fections. Forgive, I beseech you, my shortcomings and 
deficiencies ; and if I may still add to the multitude of my 
obligations, it is to entreat a warm interest in your prayers 
for me and my work in the distant parish where my future 
is cast. Sustained as I have been by your prayers hitherto, 
I am deeply anxious to secure the same blessings else- 
where. Farewell, then, my aged brethren, whose work on 
earth is nearly done, and may God by His grace ripen you 
for glory. Farewell, ye middle-aged, ye pillars of society, 
bravely bearing the burden of the day. And to you, my 
younger brethren, you young people of this congregation, 
to you it is hardest of all to say farewell — you, so trustful, 
so confiding, so inexperienced, surrounded by so many 
snares, beset by so many temptations — oh, my soul yearns 
for your spiritual welfare. Oh, may God by His grace 
shield you from evil, may He strengthen you for self- 
conquest, may He sanctify you in your bodies and souls, 
and at last receive you into His everlasting Kingdom, for 
Jesus Christ's sake." 

With these words I take leave of this great Apostle 
of corporate re-union, who prayed and struggled for a wider 
mercy and larger freedom in the life of the Church of 
which he was such a distinguished ornament. 
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The Rev. THOMAS THOMAS, D.D., First President 
OF THE Baptist College, Pontypool 

By T. H. THOMAS, R.C.A. (Arlunydd Penygarn) 

The intention of the notices in this work being critical or 
appreciative of the work and character of the leaders of 
religious thought and action in Wales, it would seem 
necessary that the writers should not be closely connected 
with, or related to, the men of whom they treat. A 
certain remoteness seems proper for the due action of 
faculties which should work in the historical and analytic 
sense requisite. The writer feels this need both on 
account of his relationship and on account of certain 
dominant qualities in the subject of the notice : these 
were universal benevolence and affections as wide, the 
remembrance of which, warmest in the domestic circle, 
raises to the eyes a haze, sun-lit indeed, of loving 
memory through which, it may be, the man becomes 
transfigured. 

Portions of this notice should be read " between the 
lines," in spite of the writer's attempts at accurate 
analysis. Yet, it is hoped that discount need not often 
be taken, as the subject of the notice may at least be 
claimed to have been in character remarkably equally 
developed and singularly steadfast and direct in the 
evolution of his ethical and practical career. Principles 
and practice were fixed at a time of almost precocious 
maturity. Both were good, so that enormous develop- 
ment was possible without any fluctuation in the upward 

"7 
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way, in spite of stress of emotion or thought, or the 
vicissitudes of worldly fortune. 

The dates of the chief events of the life are as follows : 

Birth at Cowbridge, I2th January 1805. Baptism 
as a believer and by immersion in the River Taff, 22nd 
November 18 18. Commencement of preaching in the 
same year. First sermon in public, 12th April 1821. 
Entry as student at the Baptist College, Abergavenny, 1st 
September 1822. Proceeded to Stepney Baptist College, 
25th August 1824. Began the ministry at Henrietta 
Street, Brunswick Square, London, June 1828. Married 
Mary David at St John's Church, Cardiff, 22nd February 
1830. Became principal and tutor of the Baptist College, 
Pontypool, 1836. Resigned that position at Christmas 
1876, and retired to residence in Cardiff, June 1877. Died 
at Cardiff, 7th December 1881. 

It will be seen that these dates cover a period during 
which the keenest struggles for liberty of conscience and 
equality in the rights of religion and citizenship which 
marked the nineteenth century, took place. 

In 1805 and onwards, the conditions of the populace 
in Wales, as in England, were deplorable. The Corn 
Laws created semi-starvation ; combinations of workers 
were illegal, so that riot was the only alternative. No 
effective police force existed, so that any serious tumult 
was suppressed instantly by military force. Heavy fines, 
long imprisonment in foetid prisons, and transportation 
to distant regions in ships, the state of which was often 
indescribable, were the lot of ringleaders. 

The county of Glamorgan shared, of course, in the 
general lot, and suffered some special reactions, chiefly 
caused by its extended seaboard, with its wall of cliffs 
pierced by inlets which had given a wild character to the 
inhabitants of the " Bro " or " Vale " in days of smuggling 
and darker deeds, tales of which were rife. In the upper 
part of the county — "the Hills" — large developments of 
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the iron and coal resources of the country were in process, 

bringing with them the aggregation of masses of men, 

women, and children, living under conditions of housing 

upon which even those which obtain at present in our 

valleys are vast improvements. As to feeding these 

masses, the " Truck-shop " was instituted, which had an 

air of paternal benevolence, inasmuch as it was arranged 

by the employer to ease the difficulties of the workman 

in obtaining good food in days of slow transit. Such 

forms of benevolence have ever ended in the enrichment 

of the employer and the impoverishment of the workman, 

in spite of the honesty, and even generosity, which marked 

some of the masters. As a rule, the food was inferior in 

quality and high in price. In the works and pits women 

and children were employed. The state of the mines and 

coal-pits was dangerous; inspection was naught. Minor 

and fatal accidents were of daily occurrence, and an old 

collier of the old style was a man whose body was seamed 

with blue cicatrices, and who went about haltingly upon 

injured limbs. 

The conditions described, with others too numerous 
to note here, left the people in a welter of mutinous dis- 
satisfaction, which was in course of penetration by two 
great influences — Puritan Dissent and Free Thought. 

The Church of England at that time had great physical 
power but little moral influence — an amazing condition 
of things. No position of place or power was open to 
any but adherents of that Church which enveloped the 
life of every one. No child could have a legal name but 
through the adspersion of one of its priests, and its 
consequent registration ; no legal marriage could take 
place but within the portals of the Church ; no proper 
burial could take place except in its churchyards. Citizen- 
ship absolutely depended upon its favour in one form or 
another. The churches of Glamorgan were for the most 
part little attended for their religious services, though 

I 
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crowds often met on Sundays about them for the sociality 
of the gatherings there ; as edifices the churches were 
mostly ill-kept and desolate ; the cathedral of the 
diocese was in great part a ruin. The clergy were 
apathetic, though many were kind and companionable 
in their parishes, and a few were burning and shining 
lights endeavouring to warm and enlighten. Their efforts 
met with discouragement from their superiors, though 
their flocks were responsive. 

Such being, broadly speaking, the condition of the 
Church of England in Glamorgan as regards the middle 
and working classes, it is not difficult to understand 
the results. In the welter of discontent above described 
there were many ardent spirits which were unfitted by 
temperament to fall into the rude life about them — men 
touched with the divine enthusiasm to lift themselves and 
their neighbours into a purer air than wrapped almost 
all around — out of the grovelling life of labour unrelieved 
except by the release of mutinous passions and more or 
less boorish revelry — into the realm of thought and 
religion. Some, and these chiefly in the industrial region, 
learned and assimilated the ideas of humanity, of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, of which the Revolution in France 
was at once the apotheosis and the blasphemy. 

But others, and the great mass of the population who 
were seeking, often blindly, yet earnestly, for the good 
and the true, found it in a new approach to, and a re-state- 
ment of, the old divine truth of the frailty of man, his 
innate belief of his own need for forgiveness and a new 
picturing of the pure Christ Jesus standing ready with 
open arms to welcome them repentant into a world, not 
only of great and holy ideals, but into a region of emotion 
intense enough to safeguard them against the lower 
passions of the seething world around them. Among 
these there were two classes : those who by temperament 
were grave, thoughtful, capable of leading and organising ; 
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others less capable in such directions, but who were 
instant, alert, enthusiastic, and who threw themselves 
upon the steps of the altar with strong crying and tears 
in revival fervour. All were stimulated and sustained 
by the voices of the great preachers of the time, who 
went up and down the country proclaiming, some with 
sternness, others with tenderness, the new evangel. Of 
these some of the greatest were priests of the Church 
of England, who " taking their courage in both hands " 
were divinely impelled to break with the methods of 
their sect, others were sons of the old puritans ; doctrines 
differed, but all agreed in the one central Christian 
truth. 

Into these conditions was born the boy Thomas 
Thomas, son of Thomas and Mary Thomas. He was 
born at Cowbridge, nearly opposite the present Railway 
Station, in a house now destroyed called the " White Hart," 
on 1 2th January 1805. The parents were leaving the 
house almost immediately, having taken a small farm at 
Leckwith Bridge, near Cardiff. 

The first definite picture in his life is presented upon 
the journey to Leckwith, as the child was brought from 
Cowbridge wrapped in the usual Glamorgan fashion in 
a shawl to his mother's breast, she riding upon a grey 
mare, about the saddle of which various small articles 
of farmhouse use were tied. Of this mother, so simply 
affectionate with her nursling, but small traces remain. 
She was amiable and loving, her life filled with many 
cares as many children were born to her, and much 
workclaimed her time. 

Thomas Thomas, senior, was a strong man, of masterful 
temper, breaking into storm not unfrequently, yet withal 
possessing many generous traits of character, and it may 
be suspected that the mildness of the wife often quelled 
the heat of the husband. Most of the father's physical 
character descended to the son ; in feature there was a 
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singular likeness, but it would seem that while the father 
stamped the lineaments, the mother filled their expression 
with her love. 

The life at Leckwith Farm was that usual to 
agriculture, and the boy grew up inured to the life, 
so far as was outwardly seen. The only marked incident 
as having an effect on after life was that when about 
seven years of age he went with his father to help in 
catching a skittish mare, which leaped over him, splitting 
his ear with a touch of her hoof This probably led to 
his early loss of hearing with that ear, and gradual injury 
to the other. 

At from eight to nine education commenced at school, 
though the boy had already learned to read both Welsh, 
at a Sunday School, and English : like most in 
" Bro Morganwg," the household was bi-lingual, a fact 
to which he attributed a special value. A school existed 
in the village-city of Llandaff, near by, over which a 
clergyman, the Rev. Lewis, presided, and the boy came 
and went, as opportunity served, for some two years. 
He gained solid elementary knowledge, and a clear good 
handwriting. Possessing a sweet boyish voice, often 
singing hymns, he learned musical notation so as to sing 
tunes at sight. This gift and knowledge was in after 
life most useful to him as a minister, and pleasurable as 
opening to him the glorious works of the masters in 
music. In his boyhood, singing as funeral processions 
wended their way to the churchyards was universal, as 
it is, even now, common in Wales, and the boy, then 
known as " Twm bach Canton " (little Tom of Canton), 
used often to accompany such functions. 

During the whole of this early period, the boy's 
character was ripening for his after career. Though full 
of boyish spirits, and with physical strength to spare, he 
gave but little time to play, but was always quiet and 
thoughtful, and engaged with books at all spare 
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moments. This serious, industrious character deepened into 
what is described as " piety " by a younger brother. This 
was effected chiefly by conversations with two labourers 
on the farm, who were reh'gious men, but the boy himself 
did not date his definite illumination or "conversion" 
to this period. He pondered these things in his heart 
and reading, with close attention to preaching, aided by 
a memory of great tenacity (for he could remember almost 
the whole of any sermon he heard), gave him a large fund 
for rumination. 

It is with feelings akin to awe that the writer marks 
that much of this earnestness, this serious outlook upon 
life, these emotional crises, are those of a child but eleven 
years of age, in perfect health, with all a country boy's 
vigour and jocosity. Yet, such cases of early development 
are not uncommon in natural country life, where growth 
is unretarded by the necessity of conforming to a social 
mould, nor is depressed by a constant reference to a 
prevailing ** form " assumed by boys themselves. 

In a manuscript, read to the members of Henrietta 
Street Chapel, London, of which only a fragment remains. 
Thomas Thomas details some of his early experiences. 
He says, in reference to his twelfth to thirteenth year, 
that then a darkness, followed by a new light, seemed to 
be shed upon his life : things in the farm life and in the 
home life seemed entirely changed ; what he had before 
enjoyed became to him sordid and squalid ; even the 
landscape, which is on the banks of the Ely full of beauty, 
became gloomy. " I looked around in the meadow, and 
saw the patient cattle, and longed that I could be like 
them : this was a small meadow near the house, and on the 
bank of the River Ely, to which I came for quiet with my 
lesson-books. This state continued many days, but at 
last it broke up with an impulse to cast myself upon my 
knees in prayer. I prayed earnestly there in the meadow, 
and all my future course became clear to me." 
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Such light and clearness of vision as to his path in life 
necessarily led to the lad's baptism, as a conscious 
believer in the Gospel of Christ. He had come under the 
influence of holy men, who believed and taught that 
belief in Christ Jesus must be followed, not preceded, by 
the rite giving entry to His Church, and who saw reason 
to believe that such rite was by Scripture ordained to be 
observed by immersion. In a lad of quick perceptions 
and thoughtful disposition, the Great Choice — which is 
also the " Great Refusal " of evil — may be made even at 
so early an age as thirteen, which was the age of Thomas 
at this time. He was accepted for baptism, and a time 
was appointed for the rite to be performed in the River 
TafT, at a spot a little above the present Canton Bridge, 
where such services then took place. But there was 
parental opposition. The lad's father was aware of the 
intention, and, joining the gathering, intervened as the 
Rev. Griffith David was leading his son down to the 
water, and took him forcibly away homewards, with the 
remark that he " had paid before for his baptism, and he 
should not go through another." But on crossing to the 
Canton side of the river, he met his wife, who enquired 
whither he was taking the lad, and was sternly answered. 
Taking him home." The mother took the boy's hand and 
said, " Come with me " — she was going to attend service at 
the chapel ; and the father gave up his intention, and 
the son returned with his mother. Another arrangement 
was made, and a few weeks later, on 22nd November 18 18, 
the lad was baptized without opposition. In explanation 
of the father's action it should be said that, though at that 
period making no pretension to religious feeling, he was 
an adherent of the Church of England, occasionally attend- 
ing the Cathedral at Llandaff*; underlying the eccentric act 
of an impulsive nature there was a certain amount of 
reason. 

Thomas was now under the influence of a man to 
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whom he acknowledged a lifelong indebtedness ; this was 
the Rev. William Jones, Baptist minister, who at that 
time kept a school at the old "Star and Garter" Court, 
Cardiff. After twelve months in the school, he was 
engaged by Mr Jones as usher, then leaving the farm. 
He attended the ministry of the Rev. Griffith David, who 
preached at the same place until the Tabernacle Chapel 
was erected by the Welsh Baptists in Cardiff, and in this 
chapel, on 12th April 182 1, he being just over fifteen, his 
first sermon in public was preached in the Welsh language 
from the text, i John iv. 10, 11, a passage which pre- 
saged the whole tenor of his life : " Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we ought also to love one another" — this was 
the key-note of the harmony of his whole life. 

This public appearance was by no means his first 
attempt at preaching ; for some two years previously the 
boy had endeavoured to exercise a gift he felt to be 
growing strong within him. In hired rooms in villages 
and towns, and still more often in country farm-houses, 
meetings were held where the people from miles around 
would quietly gather and worship with prayer and praise. 
Some of the old-style farm living-rooms thus became 
sanctuaries, the memory of which is not even yet lost. 
In some a little reading-desk was made, from which the 
words of the Bible in sonorous Welsh resounded often. 
Such a desk may be seen in the Great House at 
Llancaiach, and others still exist. So Thomas first 
attempted to lead devotions in a cottage at Llan- 
dough. 

In these meetings any one having a gift could speak 
with the consent of the proven elders, and thus many a 
boy of tender years became emboldened to speak out the 
strugglings of the Divine Spirit within him, and their 
sweet boyish voices, modulated with the unconscious 
passion of semi-childhood, often brought a balm into 
the hearts of those their elders who sat with weather- 
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beaten faces and forms writhen with labour listening. 
Such a scene took place on one dark night at a farm 
near Leckwith, tenanted by Edward Phillips. The wind 
from the Severn Sea roared about the house where the 
little company sat. Thomas was encouraged to speak, 
and in the midst of the storm the child spoke words which 
marked him out as an Evangelist. So acceptable did 
these ministrations become, that many followed from place 
to place to hear him. 

The result of his sermon in public was that applica- 
tion was made by the Church at the Tabernacle for his 
admission to the Baptist College at Abergavenny, then 
under the presidency of the Rev. Micah Thomas. 

But there were difficulties; Thomas Thomas, senior, 
was still greatly opposed to his son's action ; the son's 
small earnings as a teacher were not sufficient for due 
preparation in clothes and cash. Here again the mother 
intervened, and at last persuaded the father by feminine 
arts to accompany her to Cardiff to see about a suit of 
clothes for the student. While in the shop, as an informant 
writes, "the lion became a lamb, and instead of only 
buying one suit for him, he bought two, and started 
him for Abergavenny on a horse, his brother William 
going with him in the old country manner of * ride and 
tie* to bring the horse back again." He entered Aber- 
gavenny College 1st September 1822, joining its little 
company of eight students. 

His religious views at this time are succinctly ex- 
pressed in his letter of application as follows : 

" Having been called by the Church to exercise my gifts 
in the ministry, I ventured to set my hand to the plough, I 
hope truly believing those doctrines which are commonly 
denominated Calvinistic — a Trinity of Persons in the 
Godhead, the election of grace, the particularity of 
redemption, effectual calling, the final perseverance of 
the saints," etc. 
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Thomas Thomas was now nearly eighteen years of age, 
and in addition to his experiences, another was beginning. 
Among his friends were two families living near by the 
then mouldering walls of the tower of Cardiff Castle, 
those of Evan and Mary Llewelyn, and Llewelyn and 
Mary David. In the house of the former, next door to the 
"Star and Garter" room, the school-house and chapel 
of the young student, he was a continual visitor, 
making at times his home there. Of the David's house 
he was also free, there being some far-off connection 
between the families. Mr David's second daughter Mary 
was six months younger than Thomas, having ideas and 
experiences not dissimilar, with a warm, loving tempera- 
ment, a beautiful form and face, the dark steadfast eyes 
of which met the blue eyes of the young man, kindling 
reciprocal interest, affection, and soon love. The same 
definite and purposeful character which the student had 
shown throughout his youth did not fail him under the 
waving of the " hyacinth wand of Eros." The youth had 
soon pledged himself, and the maiden had responded in 
full youthful hope and confidence of a union, far, 
perhaps, in the future, yet which nothing less than 
death could prevent. Time showed that the pair were 
made for each other. 

Upon the student's arrival at Abergavenny he was 
fairly prepared, having command of two languages, though 
with less freedom in English than in Welsh ; his general 
education was abreast of the time, and he added some 
knowledge of Latin, and more of Greek, to his store. He 
worked hard at his studies and preached in various places 
on the Sundays, among others at Pontypool, which was to 
be the scene of so much of his life's work. After two 
years he left for the Baptist College at Stepney, London, 
bidding farewell to his respected president with little 
thought that in time to come he would take his place. 

The student left Abergavenny College, as later he 



